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‘REPORTERS AROUND THE WORLD 


By FRANK K. KELLY 
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MIKE FINK GiL’S DISCOVERY IN THE MINE 


By JAMES CLOYD ROWMAN By RECTOR LAWRENCE LEE 
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d by a succession of 
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thquakes, and danger 
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~ LETS EXPLORE 


Ra} BENEATE 
StaNa=GO*«STH: SEA 


by William Knowlton 


ees 


Illustrated in line by /sami Kashiwagi and with photo- 
graphs. Ail about the undersea world, with full informa- 
tion on skin-diving, spear-fishing, safety rules, and much 
more. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


MADE IN ITALY 


by Frances Toor 


Illustrated with line decorations by Earle Goodenow and 
with photographs. The many fascinating folk arts of Italy 
and the customs of those who create them, absorbingly 
described. Ages 12 up. B3.75 
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POCAHONTAS 
AND HER WORLD 


by Frances Carpenter 
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Illustrated in line by We Langdon Kihn. The factual story 
of the Indian girl who befriended the first settlers of Vir- 
ginia and was the human bridge between the old world 
and the new. Age 10-14. $3.00 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Borzoi Books for Young People 





Mastings Mouse Book: 
he) for Young Readers 


JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY, Editor, presents 


5 best-selling authors—a dramatic spring list 








HELEN KAY 


1-color illustrations by Barbara Cooney 


City Springtime 


A companion volume to Snow Birthday — this is a 
lovely, lighthearted picture book about a small boy 
from the country who discovers the wonders of a color- 
ful city spring. Ages 4-8. $2.75 


GEORGE CORY FRANKLIN 


Illustrations by William Moyers 


Dan 
MABLE PYNE Pedro, 
2-color illustrations The Road Runner 


by the author In simple, vivid text—the true adventure of a chaparral 
cock (road-runner), his habits, friends and life. By a 


western writer noted for his knowledge of desert and 
@n q* mountain animals and plants. Hastings House Easy 


Reading Series. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Were Little FLORENCE MUSGRAVE 


The world-famous author-illustrator of Illustrations by Mary Stevens 
THE LITTLE HISTORY OF THE x 
U.S.A. and THE LITTLE GEOG Robert E 


RAPHY OF THE U. S. A, with her 


















mother and daughter tells the factual Uprooted from his simple home — a mountain boy gener 
childhood stories of three generations struggles to understand city ways and school life. Alive By US) 
in a charming way. A marvelously with action, a moving, thought-provoking story by 4 ? 
human picture of life in this country gifted writer whose many books are well-known to 
for over a century, Hundreds of 2-color young readers, Ages 10-14. $2.75 Pma §, 
lrawings, Ages 6-12. $3.75 
; ° ‘i What 
7 
HAROLD FOSTER cyclope 
120 illustrations by the author Or note 
s¢ cha 










THE . 
Mediaeval Castle 


The famous author-artist of Prince Valiant tells the 
day-to-day lives of two young brothers in the England 
of the First Crusade their adventures and training 
for knighthood. Authentic, dramatic text and pen 
drawings. Aves 8-14. $2.0 
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HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers 
41 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: 8, J. Reginald Saunders, Toronto ! 
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THUSIASTIC APPROVAL of the 1957 edition 
Compton's has exceeded anything I have 
n in my twenty-two years with the com- 
ay. Printed here are short excerpts from a 
ty few of the many letters that have come 
Because it is against Compton policy to 
blicize such letters from librarians, all iden- 
ication has been deleted. They come from 
ople in both large and small libraries. In 
her words they give a true cross section of 





s a ® 
hoy pinion. 
lor- b+ & 
2.75 . 
mentary-School Children Are Enthusiastic 
‘How I wish your whole company could have 
nin my office the day the three boxes arrived. 
yd got around that the new sets of Compton's had 
me and soon I found myself with more helpers 
ay athe office was big enough to hold! The children 
, ned the books and began to browse and read in 
— m. Children and Compton's were in every seat in 
va library. They love the new bindirg and the 
Easy fy illustrations. A group of boys got lost on 
$2.50 Be §.343 in the full-page diagram of a rocket 
pwhile other children discovered the article on 
ago (with the wonderful map of the city) and 
section on Pioneers. 
As for my own opinion, I can never cease to 
g praises over the excellent writing of the articles, 
in boy general format of the set, and the WONDER- 
Alive fily UsEPUL FACT-INDEX.”’ 
y by @ 
ywn 10 F - 
$2.75 fon a School Library Supervisor 
What a gay and different binding! Much less 
<yclopediaish’ than before, the set is a refreshing 
or note on our shelves. The new binding seems 
is¢ change.”’ 
e tts Children’s Needs 
+ . . . 
ad tis, indeed, a beautiful set of books. You, at 
Englan mpton’s, are doing a wonderful work in meeting 
training @dren's needs in this lovely work.”’ 
ind 0 
$2. ? 
ers Chief Centers of Interest 
hers lespecially like your material on parts of the 
v.¥. 
ot 





COM PTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


E COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


omment 


world that are now centers of world-wide interest. 
Each time I receive a set I wonder just what you 
can do to improve it for the next year’s revision 
but you always do find ways to do this and it simply 
amazes me.” 


The Modern Look 


“Hurrah for the snappy modern look! I’m par- 
ticularly happy with the white paper, the modern 
type face for the headings, and the spacing, of the 
subheads. Of course, everybody always trusts that 
Compton's is thoughtfully revised and enlarged in 
content; the format really does justice to all that 
now. 


Out lowa Way 

“T especially like the change in paper, the use of 
a second color on maps, etc., and the substitution 
of graphs for many of the old tables. I know how 
much easier it is for children to understand a graph 
and to catch the concept through this media. 

“I chose to read of Iowa, of course. I can assure 
you that there is a remarkable improvement in the 
material as well as in the arrangement.” 


From a Hoosier 

“The changes in this new edition are certainly 
all for the better. Compton's has always maintained 
such a high level of excellence that I thought it 
scarcely possible for improvements to be made. But 
it is through this constant effort to better the best 
that such excellence is achieved.”’ 


A Children’s Librarian Approves 


“Certainly your encyclopedia has achieved its 
purpose to arouse interest, to stimulate thought 
and curiosity. I find my eyes not only drawn but 
actually magnetized to each page. I do like the new 
format very much. The double-column legends 
beneath the illustrations are much easier to read. 
The whiter paper makes the print clearer and 
sharper.” 


Almost Unbelievable 


“We are delighted with the new Compton's. Until 
one has it in hand to compare, it’s almost unbeliev- 
able that there could be such an improvement in 
appearance: We are also impressed with the rewrit- 
ing and the new material.” 
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ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 
The Shield Ring 


A story of the Vikings, en- 
trenched in the Lake District of 
England, and of a boy who 
fought to preserve their shield 
ring — their defense against Nor- 
man England. ‘‘An absorbing 
tale, peopled with three-dimen- 
sional characters. Well-rounded, 
richly colored . .. warmly recom- 
mended.” — New York Times 
Book Review. Illustrated by C. 
Walter Hodges. 

Ages12up. $3.00 


ed by Charles Geer. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Oxford 


= ADVENTURE STORIES FOR BOYS 


RONALD WELCH 
Captain of Dragoons 


This historical novel of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s campaign against the French, 
culminating in the Battle of Blenheim, fol- 
lows the fortunes of young Captain Charles 
Carey, caught in a web of spying and in- 
trigue. Jacket by Douglas Gorsline. 





GWENDOLYN BOWERS 
The Lost Dragon of Wessex 
In Saxon England at the time of King 
Alfred, 13-year-old Wulf serves at the 
King’s court, voyages to the north coun- 
try, and fulfills Merlin’s prophecy about 
the lost treasure of King Arthur. Illustrat- 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 










Ages12up. $3.00 





DONALD WORCESTER 
Lone Hunter 


and the Cheyennes 


In a brave attempt to save their 
camp from an attack by enemy 
warriors, Lone Hunter and his 
friend are kidnaped. Their well- 
planned escapemakesan exciting 
adventure filled with authentic 
Indian lore. By the author of 
Lone Hunter’s Gray Pony. Illus- 
trated by Harper Johnson. 
Ages 7-11. $2.75 
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books by... 


GILBERT DOUGLAS 


“A FINE NEW WRITER FOR BOYS .. .”—Chicago Tribune 


HARD TO TACKLE 


“Clint, a member of the Monroe High School football squad, 
learns through his loyalty to his coach and his team to judge 
other people by their actions and not by their names or the 
color of their skin. The story is full of football plays as well 
as problems of human relations.”—English Journal 


6s 


. sincere and well-rounded first novel.”—-ALA Booklist. 


$2.75 


HARDNOSE 


“An excellent adventure story for older boys, about a boy 
with a sense of inferiority who found a way to prove himself 
to his own satisfaction as well as that of others. Written with 
great sympathy for and understanding of the adolescent 


mind.”—Publishers’ Weekly. $2.75 


cloth bound e for ages 12 and up 


From your regular bookseller or jobber 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company e Established 1834 e New York 16 
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AMONG OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


e@ Opal Cole Eagle has served on many 
state and local library committees, Cur- 
rently she is Visiting Lecturer and Instruc- 
tor (since 1949) at Washington University, 
St. Louis, in library work with children 
and adolescents. Regional Membership 
Chairman for AYPL in the Central-West, 
she is also serving as Councilor to ALA 
from the Children’s and Young People’s 
Division in the 1956-57 term. 

e Laura Long is a graduate of Carnegie 
Library School and, at present, Chairman 
of the School and Children’s Section of 
the Michigan Library Association. She is 
looking forward with enthusiasm to Michi 
gan’s new county library service which will 
become effective shortly, and reports that 
Midland is an exciting place for anyone 
who is interested in modern design and 
equipment. Although she has not yet 
found the time to pursue the fascinating 
hobbies of which she hears others speak, 
she admits to dabbling in silver craft in 
odd moments, Someday she hopes she'll 
find the time to really work at it. 


e@ Jean Merrill, a native of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was graduated from New York’s 
Pratt Institute Library School. Now she 
is doing graduate work (summers) at the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service. Most of her professional experi- 
ence has been in Kansas City. She ha’ also 
been an instructor in children’s literature 
at the University of Kansas City. Adapt- 
ing her hobbies to her surroundings, she 
likes driving a car in the West—especially 
in the mountains of Colorado, But when 
in New York, she wisely gives up driving 
in favor of plays, concerts, and restaurants. 





e Effie Lee Morris is a graduate (B.L.S. 
and M.S.L.S.) of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Library Science. She first 
became active in professional organiza- 
tions while a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Now children’s 


librarian at the West Farms Branch of 


6 


The New York Public Library, she has 
recently organized the Junior Librarians 
Group of the New York Library Associa- 
tion. A former secretary of the CLA, 
member of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Committee, and chairman of the Book 
Evaluation Committee, she is always alert 
to the discerning presentation of material 
for children. 


d 

e Winifred Ragsdale has worked in a 
variety of jobs since obtaining her library 
certificate at the University of California. 
Formerly a high school librarian and chil- 
dren's librarian, she now combines sum- 
mer teaching of children’s literature at 
Claremont Graduate School with her job 
as Regional Librarian for the Los Angeles 
County Libraries, Whenever she gets the 
chance, however, she likes to spend wecek- 
ends in the desert or mountains, hiking or 
looking at wild flowers. 


The Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship 


The Melcher Scholarship, for the training 
of children’s librarians, will be available 
for the first time to a student entering an 
accredited graduate library school in the 
fall of 1957. The amount of the award is 
$750. As announced in Top of the News 
for March 1957, applications were due by 
May 1, 1957. Chairman of the Melcher 
Scholarship Award Committee is Harriet 
G. Long, School of Library Science, West 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Conference Placement Service 


A simplified Contact Placement Clearing 
House will be available during the Kan 
sas City Conference to employers and to 
librarians interested in changing positions. 
An office will be provided where employ 
ers may post notices of vacancies and leave 
messages for persons interested in vacan 
cies. There will also be an opportunity 
for librarians interested in changing posi 
tions to see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices 
of their availability. See the May 1957 
ALA Bulletin for more complete informa 
tion. 


TOP OF THE NEWS 
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MARY STOLZ 


BECAUSE OF MADELINE. Madeline’s 
arrival at Bramley school causes 
change and thought in many lives. 
“The most outstanding writer of 


teen-age novels today.”—Horn Book 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


TOMI UNGERER 


THE MELLOPS GO FLYING. /Ilus- 

trated by the author. “Reminds one 

of the best of the Babar books with 

something else distinctive and orig- 
inal.”—VirGcINIA Kirkus, 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 

Library edition $2.75 


RUTH KRAUSS 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Drawings 
by MAURICE SENDAK. “Takes the 
reader to a marvelously joyous — 
and quite unexpected — birthday 
celebration.” —Publishers’ Weekly. 
Ages 4-8. $1.50 

Library edition $2.00 
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EMILY WHITTY 
LAMBERT 


THE MAN WHO DREW CATS. Pic- 
tures by SAUL LAMBERT. Mr. Phip 
drew cats on everything and each 
cat made someone happy. The de- 
lightfully deft pictures, in 2 and 3 
colors, reflect the story’s gaiety. 
Ages 3-6. $2.00 
Library edition $2.75 
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MAURICE SENDAK 


VERY FAR AWAY. Illustrated by the 
author. Martin and the horse, the 
cat, and the sparrow went very far 
away for an hour and a half — and 
were very glad to return! “Laugh- 
able . . . at times ticklingly funny.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus, Ages 4-8. $2.00 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE JUNGLE. IIlus- 
trated by WINIFRED LUBELL. “Takes 
the reader on a thrilling journey 
through the South American rain 
forest.” —Publishers’ Weekly. 
Ages 7-11. $2.50 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


THIS DEAR-BOUGHT LAND. IIlus- 
trated by JACOB LANDAU. A boy's 
growing into manhood in Capt. John 
Smith’s Jamestown colony. ‘A pol- 
ished narrative.” —VrrciNia KIRKUS, 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 
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CROCKETT JOHNSON 


TIME FOR SPRING. I/Ilustrated by 
the author. “Wonderful conversa- 
tions between a small girl and a 
snowman who obligingly melts away 
when he learns that the child longs 
for the coming of spring.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 
- Ages 4-8. $1.50 
Library edition $2.00 
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Brand new books 


the Y. P.’s 


will dive for... ..4— 


DEDE O’SHEA 
By PEGGY GOODIN, author of Clementine and Take Care of My Little 


Girl. Amusing family chronicle—of precocious Dede (a Penrod in shorts 
and pigtails) whose mercurial changes of mood and fortune are as bewilder- 
ing to her as they are to everyone else; of her older sister Pat whose first 
tender love scene was played out under Dede’s.scornful eye; their long- 
suffering but understanding parents; their good friends and neighbors. 
Drawings by Roy Doty. $3.50 


BEST SPORTS STORIES—1957 
Edited by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre 


The excitement and drama of the 1956 sports year as recorded in the best 
work of ace sports writers and photographers; the year’s champions in all 
sports; day-by-day record of every official sports event. June 28 $3.95 


nm 


AEH) PHYLLIS By TED Key 


_ 


Baseball addicts will collapse weak from laughter as they read the hilarious 
modern-day fable of Phyllis, the demure, self-sufficient young sparrow who 
built her nest in the left field of the Philadelphia Phillies. “Hands off 
Phyllis!” cried the Scouts when the young mother-to-be was on the point 
of being evicted. Earth-shaking consequences ensue. New ground rules are 
made. The Phillies come out of the cellar. The Phillies win the pennant. 
Philadelphia wildly acclaims Phyllis “The Bird of the Year’—and so will 
readers. Utterly wacky illustrations by George Shanks. $1.95 


TIN CAN ON A SHINGLE 


The Full Story of the Monitor and the Merrimac 
By WILLIAM CHAPMAN WHITE and RUTH WHITE 


Introduction by Henry Steele Commager 
The first full story of the famous Civil War battle that nobody won, but 
that made the navies of the world obsolete. Illustrated. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON « New York 
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, : LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
| FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 














These Lippincott . 


Adult Books are 


Recommended for Young Readers 


HIGH, WIDE AND 
LONESOME 
By HAL BORLAND. The wonder 
ful true story of the author's pio 


neering boyhood in Colorado in the 


early 1goo’s. “In a book memorable 


sensitivity, and 


recaptured 


for its freshness, 


spirit, the author has 
the boyhood experiences of those 
vears.”—ALA Booklist. 534 x 8. 256 


PP. $3.75 
OTHNEIL JONES 


By JOHN ADAMS LELAND. An 
authentic, high-spirited novel of a 
young giant who fought with Gen- 
Marion, the Swamp 
Carolina country in 
the American Revolution. Recom 
mended for Young People by ALA 
Booklist. 534 x 8. 253 pp. $3.75 


eral Francis 


Fox, in the 


GRAF SPEE 


By DUDLEY POPE. The true, 
thrilling, minute-by-minute story of 
one of the great sea fights of 
all time—the World War IL battle 
off the River Plate 
German pocket cruiser Graf Spee 
British cruisers. Rec 
ommended for Young People by 
Library Journal. 554 x 834. 256 pp. 


between the 


and three 


93.95 


THE LAST CRUSADER 
By LOUIS DE WOHL. A 
that re-creates the life and 
of Don Juan of Austria, the inspir- 
Christendom 


novel 
times 
ing hero who saved 
from Islam at the Battle of Lepanto. 
Recommended for Young People 
by ALA Booklist. 534 x 8. 448 pp. 


53-95 


Two Great New Biographies 


WILLIAM PENN 


A Biography 

By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE. 
“The finest biography of William 
Penn yet to appear.”—N. Y. Times. 
“Admirable . . . Miss Peare’s dra- 
matic handling of history and her 
clarity of focus are worthy of her 
subject.”"—Christian Science Moni 


tor. 554 X 83%. 448 pp. $6.00 


-_ | J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP 


BACKGROUND TO GLORY 
The Life of George Rogers Clark 


By JOHN BAKELESS. This life of 


the man won the American 
Revolution in the old Northwest 
“is the only full-scale adult biogra 
phy of Clark in print. Highly rec 
ommended for all public, college, 


who 


and high school libraries.”—Library 


Journal. 554 x 834. 384 pp. $6.00 


ANY East Washington Square, 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 









LIBRARY SPOTLIGHT ON MISSOURI: 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


Ora Cote EAGir, Chief Librarian, Young People’s Department, St. 
Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The library spotlight is to be turned on Missouri in June and _ the 
writer has been asked to give a brief survey of young—adult library work 
in Missouri. Questionnaires sent to a number of public libraries through- 
out the state show that library administrators are aware, as one librarian 
wrote, “of a crying need for some sympathetic contact with our teen- 
agers. 

Public library service in many parts of the state is comparatively new, 
and this specialized service for Missouri young people is, with few ex- 
ceptions, in the formative stage. Possibly the greatest need today in many 
areas where trained young people's librarians are not available is a better 
understanding by the present staffs of the purpose and philosophy of 
young people’s work as stated in ALA standards. 

Questionnaires returned show that the majority of public libraries do 
not have young people’s librarians, but they do have at least a section of 
shelves for a young people’s collection. Frequently, however, it is largely 
juvenile and located in the children’s room. In this brief article descrip- 
tion of this specialized service will be limited to an example of a county 
library, a community library, and to the two large city libraries. 

St. Louis County Public Library in addition to special sections in 
headquarters, two branches, and twelve bookmobiles, has two high school 
bookmobiles, the Varsity (1950) and the Cheerleader (1954), each equipped 
with approximately 5,000 books especially selected for teen—age interests, 
that serve 35 junior and senior high schools in a 455 square mile area. 
A professional young people’s librarian does the book selection and over- 
all planning. 

In the Kirkwood Public Library the busy and attractive Young 
People’s Department with a collection of approximately 2500 books was 
opened in 1955 in the new extension to the Adult Department. The 
young people’s librarian has developed a program of cooperation with 
the high school librarians and teachers in assembling lists and available 
materials, and in a cooperative career program in library training. 

In Kansas City the basic collection in the Main Library, located in a 
small but very cheerful and enticing room adjacent to the Adult Browsing 
Room, was established in 1944 by Sarah Allen Beard, then Director of 
Young People’s Work. There are also special collections in the fourteen 
branches and bookmobile. Since Miss Beard’s resignation there has been 
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no coordinator or special librarian for this service at the main library. 
However, in order to retain the benefit of Miss Beard’s work, a Young 
People’s Committee of adult librarians was appointed. Either the branch 
librarian or the first assistant in each branch is responsible for its collec- 
tion. Those responsible for young people’s work meet regularly for dis- 
cussion of books and policies. Since Kansas City Public L ibrary i is directed 
by the Board of Education several of the branches are in high school 
buildings. 


In St. Louis due to an increase in library tax plus a memorial gift, a 
Young People’s Department, staffed by two professional young people's 
librarians, one full time and one half-time non-professional, was opened 
in the Central Library in 1954. The Department is attractively furnished 
with blond furniture upholstered in brightly colored leather, a lounge 
center, record player and drapes. Approximately 4,000 recreational read- 
ing books with plasti-kleer covers on the dust jackets are arranged in 
twenty-seven subje:*s with intriguing captions. Within each subject di- 
vision fiction and «. i-fiction are in one alphabetical arrangement. The 
division number is placed in the book and on the catalog cards. Meetings 
of the Young Adult Council, Chess Club, Creative Writers, and visiting 
classes bring many teenagers into the Department. Good newspaper pub- 
licity, in addition to talks given in high schools to classes and auditorium 
sessions, to youth agencies, educational, civic, industrial, business and 
religious groups have resulted in a steady increase in the use of the De- 
partment. The majority of the books is adult. An active reading guid- 
ance program is followed to direct the teenagers into adult reading in as 
many fields and on as high a level as possible. The young people are also 
introduced to the use and availability of materials in the various depart- 
ments at the Central Library and the branches. The chief of the depart- 
ment selects the books for the department. These selections are indicated 
on the weekly adult order shelf, but selection for all branch and book- 
mobile collections is made by the branch librarians and the supervisor of 


extension department. 


The “Show Me” State is still pioneering in this service to youth. It 
needs to turn to the ALA Division of Young People’ s Librarians and say, 
“Please show me how.” We in Missouri (as in many areas in the U. S.) 
should seriously consider Jean Roos’ question: “Has the public library 
lost out in adult areas because of the weakest link in the chain develop- 
ing readers—work with adolescents and young adults?” (“Young People 
and Public Libraries” Library Trends, Oct. 1954.) If you doubt this, 
ask Mr. and Mrs. Johnny, Sr. in your community when they quit reading 


books. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES TO CHILDREN 
IN MID-AMERICA 


JEAN MERRILL, Director of Work with Children, Kansas City Public 
Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Those of you attending the 1957 ALA Conference in June will find well- 
established library services for children here in Mid-America. Most boys 
and girls use either municipal, county or county-regional libraries. There 
are very few elementary school libraries in this area, except in St. Louis 
and Johnson County, Kansas. 

Reports from public libraries throughout the state show a wide 
variety of specialized services for children: Pre-school and regular story 
hours, Book Week celebrations, radio and television programs, the 
use of films and records, summer reading clubs, class visits to library 
children’s rooms, and book collections or bookmobile service to schools. 
And many of the libraries providing such services do not have any one 
person free to devote full time to work with children. 

The St. Louis Public Library Children’s Department has large book 
collections and carries on an extensive program for boys and girls in the 
children’s rooms of the Central building and its many branches. Mrs. 
Ruth O. Bostwick directs this work. 

One incident reported by Mrs. Virginia Gleason, Children’s Librarian 
of the Springfield, Missouri Public Library, is especially timely because 
of the recent death of Laura Ingalls Wilder. Mrs. Wilder happened to be 
a patient in a Springfield hospital during Book Week last fall. Any child 
who had read one or more of her books was invited to sign his name and 
write a short message on a scroll which was prepared at the library. This 
scroll with signatures and sincere little notes from some two hundred 
youngsters was presented to Mrs. Wilder before she left the hospital. 

Boys and girls who live in rural and suburban areas of the state are 
receiving very good library service from county and county-regional li- 
braries. The remarkable growth of such libraries, from one in 1945 to 
around fifty today, is due to the leadership and help given by the staff 
of the Missouri State Library. All county and county-regional libraries 
are devoting a great deal of staff time and funds to provide books and 
related materials to children and to schools. This is done by means of 
bookmobile service, branches and stations, and classrooms or centralized 
school collections. 

To supplement the children’s program in, the headquarters building 
and regional branches of the St. Louis County Library, Mrs. Eugenia 
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Becker and her staff use a whole fleet of bookmobiles to take books and 
storytelling to youngtsers in outlying elementary schools. These book- 
mobiles operate during the summer as well as when school is in session. 

Several county and municipal libraries are providing books and 
specialized services for children of Greater Kansas City. The Jackson 
County Library, Independence, Missouri and the Johnson County Li- 
brary, just across the state line in Kansas, each have headquarters build- 
ings, several branches and bookmobile service for their rapidly growing 
suburban areas. The Jackson County Library maintains centalized book 
collections in those county schools outside the Kansas City School District. 
The Kansas City, Kansas Public Library has a children’s room in its 
Main building and operates several school branches. A large industrial 
and residential area north of the Missouri River is served by the North 
Kansas City Public Library, which has a large juvenile circulation. 

In the Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, service to children dates 
back to early 1g00’s. Today a large staff of children’s librarians, assistants 
and clerks carry on the work in the children’s rooms at the Main Library 
and fourteen branches. A Schools Division at the Main Library provides 
books for outlying elementary schools. Since the library is actually a 
School District Library, service to schools is a very vital part of the Chil- 
dren’s Department program. Library children’s rooms are always espe- 
cially busy in the summer when special story hours and a vacation read- 
ing program prove to be great attractions. A talk on “Significant Values in 
Children’s Books,” by May. Hill Arbuthnot, and a delightful program of 
folksongs and ballads by John Langstaff have been high points of staff 
meetings during recent months. Needless to say, we are quite excited over 
having the 1957 Newbery-Caldecott dinner here in Kansas City. 

Do plan to come to Mid-America this summer! While you are here, 
you'll find youngsters enjoying their books and libraries. 


A BREAKFAST, A BARBECUE, AND SOME FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The AASL has sent word about an Old Fashioned Midwestern Barbecue 
they are sponsoring at the Kansas City Conference on Sunday, June 2, at 
6 p.m. in Swope Park. A mouth-watering buffet is described, and those 
present will meet and eat with outstanding Missouri and Kansas authors. 
The State Assembly Breakfast, intriguingly described as a la Mark Twain, 
will be held at 8 a.m. on Friday, June 28. A unique surprise program, hon- 
oring one of Missouri's best-known authors, is being planned. 

Consult the May ALA Bulletin for details on the AASL program meet- 
ings. Topics announced are: ““The Pupil Assistant in the School Library,” 
and “The Use of Science Materials in School Libraries.” Surely here is 
food for thought, and meat for discussion between members of CLA, 


AYPL, and AASL. 
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CLA PLANS FOR CONFERENCE 
AND BEYOND 


MariAN C, Youn, President, Children’s Library Association. 


There will be three occasions of special importance to all members of the 
Children’s Library Association at the Kansas City conference. Monday 
morning June 24, there will be an open membership meeting at 10:00 a.m. 
Committees will report on the year’s work, problems connected with re- 
organization will be discussed, newly-elected officers will be introduced. 

‘Tuesday evening, June 25, will be the gala Newbery-Caldecott dinner. 
The medals will be presented to Mrs. Virginia Sorensen and Marc Simont, 
and they will give their acceptance speeches. ‘Jean Merrill, chairman for 
local arrangements, has been working with an excellent committee on 
plans for the occasion. 

Wednesday evening the CLA is joining with the American Association 
of School Librarians and Public Libraries Division in a program meeting. 
The speaker will be Phyllis Fenner. Her talk will be developed along the 
lines of her new book, The Proof of the Pudding. 

The E. P. Dutton-John McCrae Award and the Grolier Society Award 
will be presented during the conference and the recipient of the first 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship will be announced. 

CLA members will want to attend meetings of AYPL, PLD, AASL and 
other Divisions in which they are interested. There are no conflicts in 
schedules between the divisions noted above. Announcements in the May 
ALA Bulletin will be given for all programs. 


Moving Forward After the Conference 


We need the best thinking of all library workers with children during 
meetings at the Kansas City conference and during the months following, 
so that the Children’s Library Association may move forward into a period 
of constructive work. Details of the reorganization will have further dis- 
cussion at the Executive Board and open membership meetings during 
the conference. 

The enlarged Committee on Organization met in Chicago March 24- 
26. Maxine La Bounty is the new representative of CLA on this important 
committee, which has members from all ALA Divisions. ‘Uheir task was to 
prepare a statement of responsibility for each Division, which is clearly 
distinct from that of any other Division, so that a Division may act for the 
ALA in its special field. See page go for revised statement. 

The ALA Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget, which is 
made up of past presidents of all Divisions, will meet during the Kansas 
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City conference. CLA has been preparing a preliminary request for funds, 
for presentation to this committee. 

A special joint committee of AYPL and CLA, working on recom- 
mendations for future policy of Top of the News, has as its co-chairman 
Adeline Corrigan, for CLA and Elinor Walker, for AYPL. This com- 
mittee will report at Kansas City. 

A new committee, headed by Winifred Ragsdale, is preparing pro- 
cedures for selecting the first Aurianne Award Title. The award is an 
annual prize of $200 to be given to the author of a book about animals 
which will encourage “humaneness of the young.” Watch for announce- 
ments from the committee. 

Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, president-elect of CLA, will be announcing 
new committee appointments soon. The new ALA year will show many 
changes in committees; some former CLA committees have become the 
responsibility of other Divisions, and new CLA committees will be 
authorized to reflect new emphases in the CLA program. 






















CLA AND THE LIBRAY SERVICES ACT 
Action in regard to the Library Services Act will be taken by groups 
within the ALA. It is the function of the Coordinating Committee ‘“‘to 
coordinate the activities of ALA units, to assist the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and to spark activities that need to be done.” 

Children’s librarians are concerned about the extension of library 
service to all children including those in rural areas. The Library 
Services Act will help to make this possible so it is important for us to 
know about our state plans for using the funds and services made pos- 
sible by the Act, to know what needs to be done to carry out these plans 
and to work with others toward the goals set up. 

Your CLA Liaison Committee to the Coordinating Committee urges 
that You as an individual member of CLA: 

1. Keep up to date on the Library Services Act. 
2. Write letters to senators and congressmen when they are needed. 
3. Publicize and interpret the Library Services Act and your own 
state plan to community groups with which you work—the PTA, 

ACE, AAUW, etc. 




















As a member of the Children’s section of your state library association: 
1. Know your state plan for using money and services available | 
under the Act. 
2. Offer the help of your group and of CLA to your state agency. 
3. Report to the CLA Liaison Committee about work in progress 01 p 
help needed. th 





Please write to: FLORENCE BuTLER, Sioux City Public Library, Sioux City, 
Towa; Miriam Wessex, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; 
FRANCES SULLIVAN, Chairman, Wichita City Library, Wichita, Kansas. 
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KANSAS CITY PROGRAM PREVIEW 


JANE A. Etustrom, President, Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians. 


With Kansas City Conference just around the calendar corner, you are 
undoubtedly interested in knowing what AYPL will have in store for 
you there, Our program meeting at 10 A.M. Tuesday morning, June 25, 
will be built around the new division-sponsored publication, Book Bait. 
For two or three years now you have heard talk of the “First Choice” list 
of adult books to use when beginning work with young adults. This list, 
now christened Book Bait, will be available from ALA’s Publishing De- 
partment, early in June, and we think it offers an exciting new tool for 
our work. With its detailed annotations of about 100 titles bringing out 
uses of the book, possible incidents for book talks, and related titles for 
those who want “another book just like this one,” this little book will 
have broad use for anyone who ever serves young adults (and adults, too)! 


Your Board feels especially fortunate to tell you that the featured 
speaker for the program “Catching and Keeping Young Adult Readers,” 
will be Margaret Scoggin, who will talk about the purposes of work 
with young adults in her famous inspirational way. Following her talk, 
Elinor Walker, editor of Book Bait, will introduce the list. She and a 
panel of four workers with young adults (two from schools, two from 
public libraries) will then discuss the specific uses of Book Bait in 
achieving the goals set forth by Miss Scoggin. You, as a participant in this 
meeting, will then have your chance to be heard through small buzz 
groups. 


Tuesday afternoon will be our business meeting—a most important 
one for the future of AYPL. The new Division constitution will be pre- 
sented for your consideration and action at this time. You will have had 
a chance to see the committee’s draft before you come, so we will be 
listening for your ideas. For text of proposed constitution see page 53. 


In addition to AYPL activities you will want to look at scheduled 
programs of other divisions, especially the Newbery-Caldecott dinner and 


the AASL “Books of Science” meeting. 


See you in Kansas City. 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by an AYPL Committee: Jo ANN CAntLi, Taylor 
Memorial Library, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; FLORENCE BAYLEs, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Ohio; Racne1. Wayne, Cleveland Heights Pub- 
lic Library Ohio, Chairman. 


















Albrand, Martha, pseud. The Linden Affair. Random, 1956. $3.00. 
Tillie Linden was killed as she was running to greet her husband, who was re- 
turning to Munich after fifteen years in Russia. Intrigue for older readers. 






Barker, Will. Familiar Animals of America; drawings by Carl Burger. 
Harper, 1956. $4.95. 

Includes animals likely to be seen in city parks, suburban yards and neighbor 

ing woods and fields as well as in the wilder areas of mountains and prairie. De 

lightful black and white illustrations. 








Brown, J. E. Laughter Is a Wonderful Thing, by Joe E. Brown as told to 
Ralph Hancock. A. S. Barnes, 1956. $4.95. 

The famous comedian’s love of show business brought him from small time 

acrobatics in circuses and carnivals, to vaudeville and bit parts in musical comedy, 

and finally to stardom in radio and the movies. 








Brown, Lilian (MacLaughlin) Bring ’em Back Petrified; illus. by H. L. 


Hoffman. Dodd, 1956. $4.00. 
The wife of a paleontologist describes their search for the remains of pre-historic 






animals in the jungles of Guatemala. 





Burman, B. L. /t’s a Big Country: America off the Highways; drawings by 
Alice Caddy. (Reynal) Viking, 1956. $4.00. 
Strange and often humorous anecdotes and tall tales gathered by the author 
during his wanderings in America’s back country—from the Ozark and Kentucky 
mountains to the bayous of Louisiana and the Everglades of Florida, Good 
Americana which could be used with Mark ‘Twain's Life on the Mississippi. 











Einstein, Charles, ed. The Fireside Book of Baseball. Simon, 1956. $5.95. 


A large collection of humor, history, poetry, biography, fiction and spot reporting. 






Kane, H. T. Miracle in the Mountains, by H. T. Kane with Inez Henry. 
Doubleday, 1956. $3.95. 


Martha Berry little dreamed one Sunday long ago when she told stories to three 
Georgia mountain boys that it was the beginning of her life work, teaching un- 
derprivileged children. She gave her own time, money and energy to establish a 
school which in her lifetime grew to 100 buildings. For mature readers, 
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Letton, Jennette and Francis. The Robsart Affair. Harper, 1956. $3.50. 


Not even Elizabeth I of England dared dissolve the marriage of Robert Dudley 
and Amy Robsart. But fate did, by accident or murder, and thus ended Eliza 
beth’s tragic love. Very romantic. 


MacLean, Alistair. Guns of Navarone. Doubleday, 1956. $3.95. 


A novel of suspense and adventure in which five men were detailed to blow up 


the guns on a strategic German-held island in the Mediterranean during World 
War II. 


Neill, Robert. Hangman’s Cliff. Doubleday, 1956. $3.95. 


A retired sea captain and his daughter rent a home along the English coast, only 
to discover that it was formerly used as a hideout for smugglers, Escape reading 
for historical fiction fans. 


Paradis, A. A. From High School to a Job; decorations by Genia. McKay, 
1956. $3.50. 
Job information for high school students and graduates who are seeking-on-the 
job-training in various industries and organizations, such as construction trades, 
banks, telephone companies, etc. 

Pope, Dudley. Graf Spee. Lippincott, 1956. $3.95. 


In the opening months of World War II, the German battleship, Graf Spee, was 
scuttled by her crew and her captain committed suicide. ‘The reasons behind 
these dramatic events are related in a sure journalistic style. 


Pugh, Marshall. Frogman: Commander Crabb’s Story. Scribner, 1956. 
$3.50. 
A British underwater intelligence agent disappeared under the cruiser that 
brought Russian diplomats to England, ‘This is the full story of his activities, the 
speculations and known facts about his last adventure, 


Thompson, Ariadne, The Octagonal Heart; drawings by Artur Manokvia. 
Bobbs, 1956. $3.50. 


Happy memories of the author's childhood center in the spacious, octagonal 
house in St. Louis where Greek and American cultures merged. 

Poland, John. Ships in the Sky. Holt, 1957. $4.95. 
The brief life of the great dirigibles, their successes and their failures, make an 
exciting addition to the history of air travel, Older readers. 

Walker, D. E. Adventure in Diamonds. Norton, 1956. $3.50. 


In May, 1940 three Englishmen. were hastily commissioned to enter German-held 
Holland to retrieve industrial diamonds invaluable to a warring nation, Exec 
lent suspense, 


“Field of Responsibility” Statements 


The statements on ‘page 20 were approved by the ALA Special Commit- 
tee on Reorganization on March 24-26, 1957. They are now being studied 
by the divisions and, with minor revisions possible, will be presented to 
ALA Council for action on June 26 in Kansas City. 
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“FIELD OF RESPONSIBILITY” 
STATEMENTS REVISED 


Children’s Library Association 
‘The Children’s Library Association is interested in the improvement and 
extension of service to children in all types of libraries. 

‘The Children’s Library Association has specific responsibility for the 
evaluation and selection of materials for, and the improvement of tech- 
niques of service to, children in libraries of all types. 

‘To fulfill its functions in these areas it has specific responsibility for: 

1) Continuous critical review of these activities. 2) Conduct of activi- 
ties and carrying on of projects within the areas of responsibility. 3) Co- 
operation with all units of ALA whose interests and activities have a 
relationship to library service to children. 4) Interpretation of library 
materials for children and of methods of using such materials with chil- 
dren, to parents, teachers and other interested adults, and representation 
of the librarian’s concern for the production and effective use of good 
children’s books to groups outside the profession. 5) Stimulation of the 
professional growth of its members and encouragement of their partici- 
pation in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 6) Planning and devel- 
opment of programs of study and research in the area of selection and use 
of library materials for children for the total profession. 


Association of Young People’s Librarians 

‘The Association of Young People’s Librarians is interested in the 
improvement and extension of service to young people in all types of 
libraries. 

The Association of Young People’s Librarians has specific responst- 
bility tor the evaluation and selection of books and non-book materials 
and the interpretation and use of materials for the teen-age and young 
adults, 

To fulfill its functions in these areas it has specific responsibility for: 

1) Continuous study and review of activities within the scope of the 
AYPL. 2) Planning of special services and programs for this group. 3) 
Synthesis of the activities of all units within the ALA that have a bear- 
ing on the type of activity represented. 4) Representation, interpretation 
and promotion of mutual cooperation with youth serving agencies in 
furthering activities for the welfare of young people and furtherance of 
the interests of the teen-age and young adults with publishers. 5) Stimula- 
tion of the development of librarians engaged in its type of activity and 
the stimulation of participation in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 
6) Planning and development of programs of study and research for this 
type of activity for the total profession. 
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AYPL SPONSORS RUTGERS INSTITUTE 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians will sponsor an Institute 
in Library Service for Young People at Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey, June 3-7, in air-conditioned quarters in the new library. 

Because of the particular needs and interests of teen-agers, public 
libraries in communities of varying size are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for providing special services for this age group. It is the 
purpose of this Institute to assist librarians without specialized training 
to initiate or develop the best type of service suited to their situation. 
Presentation will be by means of lecture, demonstration and small-group 
discussion. Opportunity will be provided for examination of new books, 
displays, and reading lists and for consultation with the faculty. 

Speakers and panelists will be B. J. Chute, author of Greenwillow, 
Mrs. Margaret Edwards, Coordinator of Work with Young People, Enoch 
Pratt, Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. Marynia Farnham, psy- 
chiatrist and author of The Adolescent; Jane McClure, Coordinator, 
Work with Young Adults, Free Library of Philadelphia; Margaret E. 
Monroe, Assistant Professor of Library Service, Rutgers; Margaret C. 
Scoggin, Coordinator of Young Adult Services, The New York Public 
Library; Grace P. Slocum, Coordinator of Work with Young Adults, 
Brooklyn Public Library and Ann Voss, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 

Co-directors of the Institute are Mrs. Beatrice W. Schein, (formerly) 
Head, Teen Corner, Newark (N. J.) Public Library and Mary V. Gaver, 
Associate Professor, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers. 

Surroundings will be collegiate, comfortable and convenient. New 
Brunswick is 45 minutes from New York City and 60 minutes from 
Philadelphia. Arrangements will also be made to purchase tickets for 
performances in New York theatres. 

Registration will be until May 25. Write for additional information 
to Dean, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers, The State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SOCIAL CODE FOR SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Developed by a special citizen’s committee of adults and young people 
under the sponsorship of the Women’s Institute of Saint Paul, this social 
code is provided as a guide to parents and their teen-age boys and girls. 
Particular responsibilities of the community, family, and young people 
are outlined with respect to dating, time to get home, and transportation 
—both public and private. Single copies of the code are available, while 
the supply lasts, from The Women’s Institute, 55 E. Fourth Street, 
Saint Paul 1. 
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PUBLISHING CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS ON FILM 







Errie Lee Morris, Children’s Librarian, West Farms Branch, The 
New York Public Library. 






“We publish children’s books on film,” says Morton Schindel, producer 
of the Picture Book Parade films. Viewers of this film treatment of such 
familiar books as Hercules, Millions of Cats, The Little Red Lighthouse, 
and nine other titles would agree that this is an apt description. This new 
motion picture art form is an “iconographic” film technique which 
Schindel, originator and developer, describes as “preserving the artistic 
and dramatic qualities of the original “while translating a story into film 
terms.” ‘Treating the books with proper respect, Schindel has indeed made 
them come alive. 










As each film begins, a line of picture books moves forward introduced 
by “Here It Is... Your Picture Book Parade.” Then a story unfolds. 
There on the screen are the original illustrations just as the artists drew 
them, yet the little red carpet skips and bumps across the screen, Ping 
‘ ducks and dives in the yellow Yangtze River, Mrs. Mallard and her duck- 
4 lings stroll across the Boston street, and the villagers caper around the 
pot of stone soup in an unbelievably lively fashion. No new pictures have 
been added to any of the books, none of the scenes has been animated, 
yet the illusion of motion is present in all of them. This magic is per- 
formed by the clever manipulation of the camera on the essential ele- 
ments of the original illustrations that creates the astonishing illusion of 
motion in the pictures that we know so well from long association with 
the books. The sound effects, musical score, and narration are carefully 
placed and blended to emphasize and heighten the impression, and the 
viewer is convinced that the pictures really move. 



















Much ingenuity and plain hard work have gone into the making of 











the films that Schindel now offers to libraries, schools, and television ; 
stations from his studio in Weston Woods, Connecticut. As soon as a ; 
story is selected, Schindel uses a technique like that of a motion picture ; 
director. He works out a detailed production plan depending for action 
on the amount of movement the illustrator has put into the drawings. d 
Then the process called “brewing” sets in. He “sees” the picture in 
motion, selects the elements that will be put on the screen, and makes : 
the decisions concerning sequence, tempo, mood, and filming technique. 






He marks the place and pace for the text and records the sound effects. 
The narrator, who may be Owen Jordan, Ralph Camargo, or Beaman 
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Mr, Schindel shows method of planning Lentil, by Robert McCloskey 


Lord, reads the story over and over thoroughly familiarizing himself with 
the text to be able to record the story in a natural, unpatronizing tone 
of voice. (One especially happy contribution—Marcia Brown records her 
own Stone Soup.) Arthur Kleiner, music director of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, composes the musical score to point up the action and accent the 
moods. 

When the filming actually starts, each picture in turn is mounted on 
a board fastened to the tracks of a sliding door which makes it possible 
to turn the picture to many different angles. Since the camera is placed 
on a slide, it can zoom back and forth for long shots and close-ups of the 
different positions. By moving both the illustration and the camera and 
photographing a series of shots of each position, the producer, can 
create the illusion of motion, dramatic ally presenting the illustrator’s own 
conception of the action. Much credit for sustaining this illusion must be 
given to the sound effects, music, narration, and the discerning editing 
done by Schindel himself. 
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A perfectionist, Schindel works at an unhurried pace taking from six 
to eight months to complete a film with $8,000 worth of equipment, low 
overhead, and two or three assistants. Much experimentation and wide 
reading preceded his choice of this type of material and the present film- 
ing technique. With his educational background including a Master’s 
degree from Teachers’ College of Columbia University, a degree from the 
Wharton School of Commerce, and his early experiences as an independ- 
ent producer of children’s films and filmstrips it was natural for him to 
continue working in this medium after his return from a two-year film 
assignment by the State Department in the Near East in 1953. It was his 
own children’s interest in television programs that made him wonder if 
there were a way to transfer the illustrations and stories from the good 
children’s books to an audio-visual medium which would utilize the origi- 
nal illustrations and keep the essential flavor of the story intact. He has 
succeeded in presenting a new high level of entertainment in the twelve 
films now available in black and white and color. Working in a studio 
located high on a hill in a densely wooded section of Connecticut, with 
a stimulating view on all sides and neighbors like James Daugherty, 
Hardie Gramatky, the D’Aulaires, Robert Lawson, and others, it is not 
surprising that Schindel feels inspired “ to produce only the best.” 

The results have to be seen to be fully appreciated. Librarians who 
saw these award winning films in Miami Beach or more recently on the 
Captain Kangaroo television programs can attest to their unusual fea- 
tures. With the pictures in such sharp focus, the viewer gets a new per- 
2 spective and sees details never before noticed like Georgie’s expression as 

he descends the stairs in the Whittaker house or the baby in the high 














































chair at the table as “Andy read all through supper.” The eye of the y 
camera sharply reveals the integrity of the artists and sends the viewer - 
back to the book with new insight and interest. The films can be used in B 
film forums for children and adults, in story hours, in classrooms but for A 
greatest enjoyment the books should be readily available. Made with in- . 
telligence and good taste, these discerning interpretations are distinct ad- or 
ditions to the growing collection of good films for children. For informa- lis 
tion, preview films, and rental and purchase prices, write Weston Woods 
Studios, Weston, Connecticut. 
N 
CUB SCOUT ARCHAEOLOGISTS Ni 
- The National office of the Boy Scouts of America Cub Scouting Service - 
reports it has asked Cub Scout Leaders to request public libraries to be " 
sure to have available the book, Indians of the Americas, National Geo- . 
graphic Society, (16th and M Streets, N.W. Washington 6, D. C.) $7.50. b 
It relates to the Cub Scout theme for June 1957—“Cub Scout Archaeolo- = 
gists.” This is apparently a season when libraries need a generous supply 
of books about American Indians. — 
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YOUNG BOOK REVIEWERS IN ACTION 


Margaret C. Scoggin, (Coordinator of Young Adult Services of The New York Public Library), 
Marian Anderson, and several enthusiastic young readers are shown recording the “Young 
Book Reviewers” radio program which featured Miss Anderson’s “My Lord, What a Morning.” 
As noted in the March issue of Top of the News, Miss Scoggin’s program, now in its eleventh 
year, was particularly honored in the Marshall Field award which she received this February. 

Any New York junior or senior high school student may participate in this program, the 
only condition being that he shall have read the book under discussion. The author or pub- 
lisher of the book is usually present to take part. 


NEW YORK IN BOOKS 


New York in Books is an annotated bibliography, especially for junior 
and senior high schools, which has been prepared to help teachers and 
librarians select and use books, pamphlets, and magazines about the Em- 
pire State—its history, government, resources and the diverse social life 
of its people. The 1954 edition, which has been called to our attention 
by Miss I. Marie Gustafson of the New York State Library, revises and 
replaces several of the earlier New York State bibliographies. 

This publication is, free to libraries in New York State and available 
to anyone living outside of the state at ten cents per copy. 
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IMAGINATIVE IDEAS IN NEW 
AND REMODELED BUILDINGS 







Laura B. Lone, Supervisor of Children’s and Young People’s Work, 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, Midland, Michigan. 











Do you remember Curious Missie and all her questions? Do you recall 
her wide-eyed wonder as she gazed through the large library windows at 
the tempting shelves of books? An inviting room easily seen from the 
street had brought a child and books together; again a librarian was pre- 
sented with an opportunity to introduce a child to the magic of books. 

In the last ten years many new readers have been induced to try the 
wares of many librarians by the inviting atmosphere visible through large 
windows and the easy access of street-level entrances. Day after day boys 
and girls stream in with eager faces and shining eyes intent on finding 
the right book. Perhaps it is a book “like the one you helped me find 
last time;” or perhaps, one to answer the question, “What does a raccoon 
eat?” Whatever the purpose, it is important and the children’s librarian 
is at hand to help and to encourage further interest. One need not think 
too hard to realize that these opportunities for strengthening and en- 
couraging creative reading are in a measure the result of the thoughtful 
planning, flexibility of design, and new ideas incorporated in modern 
library architecture. All across the country creativity and imagination 
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have joined forces with the librarian’s knowledge and experience in , 
building libraries to attract little Missies. Some are new, some are re- 4 
, modeled, but all are interesting and inviting. b 
The new branch buildings, recently dedicated by the Akron Library a 

in Ohio, exemplify this thoughtful planning and attention to functional 
detail. Branch libraries are located within a mile of each city resident. - 
“A prime consideration in the design of each building,” according to ch 
Mrs. Roberta J. Kehe, children’s librarian, “was the creation of a stand- or 
ard of good taste in the community.” The libraries are inviting, artistic, we 
and efficient and have been landscaped to show how exterior and in- Jo 
terior can be blended together in a public building. The planter boxes Yo 
in the large and pleasant patio of one branch are maintained by the De 
garden clubs thus creating a bond of interest and pride between library dis 
and community. Each children’s room is designed gspecially for children, ‘ie 
and is so situated that a central charging area handles all clerical detail. ‘i 
The group meeting room in each branch is used in common by children ane 
and adults. Entrances to this area have been planned for so that there is link 






a minimum of confusion and irritation for adult patrons. ‘The response 
to this planning is reflected in increased use, soaring circulation, and 
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Story hour room in the Grace A, Dow Memorial Library, Midland, Michigan. 


community interest. Children stream in day after day eager for books and 
participation in program activities. The teachers of crippled children 
have told the Akron children’s librarians that the easy access to branch 
buildings and children’s room shelves is a feature for which theit charges 
are particularly grateful. 

But this response is not limited to new buildings. It has been proved 
over and over again by the libraries which have remodeled buildings or 
children’s rooms to create cheerful, comfortable surroundings flooded 
with light and color. Notable examples of such imaginative remodeling 
are the Boys and Girls Room of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the 
John W. Davis Children’s Library in the central library building of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the remodled or renovated branch libraries of 
Detroit and Youngstown. Colorful painted walls and new lighting have 
dissipated the gloom of the interiors. Bleached and remodeled, the once 
cumbersome and depressing old furniture, is gay and comfortable. Color 
is repeated in attractive appointments to harmonize low stools, table tops, 
and furniture coverings. Children soon find these pleasant rooms, where 
books, are easily reached in low cases, and the children’s librarian finds 
increased challenge and satisfaction in her work. 
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The Greenfield Public Library, Greenfield, Massachusetts, solved the 
need for larger quarters by renovating a house. On the exterior, a new 
roof, new clapboards, and copper red paint with blue spruce shutters 
command attention. Changes inside were equally thorough including 
painting, fluorescent lighting, rubber tile floors, new furniture and book 
stacks, and glass partitions for the Edgar Burr Smith Study Room, An 
innovation in equipment has been installed here with good results. All 
of the counter height book shelves are on casters and can be moved about 
to rearrange the room as desired. Ten months of use have proved the 
value of this device for flexibility. Both the Children’s Room and the 
Study Room have been rearranged for better use as the need arose. The 
staff also reports that this flexibility makes the rooms seem much larger. 















Earlier a similar device was introduced by the Youth Library at 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, where their display cases, card catalog, and 
record player were placed on rollers. Miss Alice B. Cushman, children’s 
librarian, says, “We have changed the location and arrangement of these 
pieces any number of times. This adds interest to the room as well as 
trying out their convenience and eye appeal.”” For wary librarians she 
has also the reassuring word that rollers are provided with brakes or 
“locks.” It is not possible to give a case a push just for fun! Having 
the record player on rollers has meant maximum use and ease in pro- 
gramming. Surely this is a device which planning committees would do 
well to investigate; it offers flexibility of comfort and use, control 
traffic patterns, and release of trained personnel for floor work rather 
than the handling of a problem created by faulty design. 

The Martin Memorial Library in York, Pennsylvania, opened its 
new Children’s Library Wing, a memorial to John E. Baker, on October 
1, 1956. The pleasant room with its unique focal point invites children 
through the clear glass entrance which is twelve feet feet wide. Attention 
is immediately drawn to the handsome bow window directly opposite the 
entrance where a fountain plays in an oval pool. A curb seat of Italian 
marble surrounds the pool and the statue of “The Turtle Baby’ by 
Edith Parsons stands in the middle on a low marble pedestal. Fifty chil. 
dren can be seated comfortably in front of the pool and story hours are 
held here facing the large window with its graceful background planting. 
All of the children’s librarians report that even with the greatly increased 
use the children are more orderly and quiet. They are visibly affected 
by the atmosphere of unhurried leisure and the sound of gently running 
water in the fountain. 

Another special feature of this room must be greatly appreciated by 
the librarians. The floor behind the charging desk is dropped so that 
the children’s librarian standing comfortably behind it is on a level with 
her small readers in front of it. A ramp arrangement handles book 
trucks. Is there another library with such a thoughtful feature? 

The Grace A. Dow Memorial Library in Midland, Michigan, has an 
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unusual story hour room which has brought many visitors. Shaped like 
a small amphitheatre it has ample capacity for sixty children seated on 
the carpeted steps. Lighting is arranged to throw a soft light on the 
story teller and the room is keynoted by the tangerine carpeting. A large 
case on one wall holds a collection of dolls from all over the world. This 
collection was gathered by a local resident and is a permanent loan to 
the library. Children love the room and come eagerly to story hour, as 
well as just to “visit” the dolls. 

Another feature of particular value in rooms with a large expanse ol 
glass is found in the new Cincinnati Library. The sunny, glass-walled 
children’s room looks out on a lovely garden terrace which contributes 
to the informal atmosphere. The book collection is housed in an in- 
genious type of shelving which has come to be known as an A-frame. 
The name derives from the shape of the metal support for the shelves 
which in cross section forms a letter A. This construction provides an 
amazing amount of shelf space while blending perfectly with a room de- 
signed for light and view. The December 1956 issue of Top of the News 
carries an intriguing picture of the Young People’s Library in the Voca- 
tional Center in Bremen, Germany. It shows shelving, essentially A-frame 
in construction, mounted on casters, a combination of two innovations 
already mentioned. 

Modern architectural design is presenting opportunities to children’s 
librarians to help more children to know and love books, to ask of books 
what books can give. More than ever before library work with children 
can be a challenge and a joy. 


WHAT THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
MEANS TO CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


26 million Americans 


What does the Library Services Act mean libraries _ listed 
to Children’s Librarians? It means just without access to modern library service. 


the same as it does to any other librar- 
ian, whether library-school trained, or on- 
the-job trained, whether working in a 
large or in a small library whether in an 
urban or a rural community—for all of 
us are interested, not only in having 
books available, but in bringing books 
and people together. 

The Library Services Act is meant to 
stimulate the development of libraries in 
areas inadequately served, or with no 
service at all. These are many and wide- 
spread. Senator Hill, long-time friend of 
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A majority of these are boys and girls. 

How can you help? Be informed on the 
needs of your own state, Be ready to talk 
to citizens and elected officials regarding 
these needs and your state’s plans for li- 
brary development. Keep doing your best 
job, so that boys and girls will think 
of library work as exciting and important. 
We need many more trained librarians. 
Opportunities may come. Be alert for 
them. 

ALTA Parks, ALA Coordinating Com 
mittee on the Library Services Act. 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association. This list was prepared under the 
direction of JeAN THOMSON, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Ardizzone, Edward. Tim All Alone; illus. by the author. Oxford, 1956. 
$2.50. 
A fifth adventure in the life of the intrepid sailor Tim. This adventure begins on 
the day he arrives home from a long sea voyage to find a notice pinned to the 
door saying “Gone away. House to let.” The various adventures he meets with 
in the search for his parents include an escape from an orphanage and a ship 
wreck, Mr. Ardizzone’s understanding of picture book making is at its best in 
this book. His sense of harmony between text and picture is ably demonstrated. 


Earle, O. L. Mice At Home and Afteld; illus. by the author. Morrow, 1957. 
$2.25. 
The appearance, habits and life cycle of many kinds of mice, including house 
mice, field mice, white-footed mice and voles, are described in simple text and 


with many drawings showing the animals in their natural surroundings, Fo 
younger children, 





Epstein, Sam and Beryl. Prehistoric Animals; illus. by W. R. Lohse. 
Watts, 1956. $3.95. 
The long process of the development of life on earth is explained from its sim 
plest forms to the great dinosaurs and then to the first appearance of man. 
Enough geological history is provided to place the animals in their proper set 
ting. The book will be of particular interest to boys and girls for its emphasis 
on the work of the scientists whose painstaking study has revealed so much of the 
fascinating story of prehistory. Well illustrated. 
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yo Francoise. What Do You Want To Be? illus. by the author. Scribner, 
bs 1957- $2.75. 

' “Tommy and Bobby, Jimmy and Molly, Tony and Franny—all of you—tell me 
syne what do you want to be?” Gay pictures of people in various occupations, a farmer, 
Pe a sailor, an explorer riding an elephant, a photographer and a doctor are pre- 
, 7) sented to small children for their choice, Although this picture book has no 

4 story content, its illustrations have a fresh light-hearted charm. 


Gallant, R. A. Exploring the Universe; illus. by Lowell Hess. Garden 
f City, 1956. $2.00. 

A stimulating brief account of man’s study of the universe, from the legends of 
Egypt, China and Greece to the present, discussing the nature of such phenomena 
as nebulae, galaxies and meteors, and presenting modern theories on the expand 
ing universe. The illustrations are a graphic and dramatic amplification of the 
text. A companion volume to the author's Exploring the Moon and Exploring 
Mars. 
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Leekley, T. B. King Herla’s Quest and Other Medieval Stories from Wal- 
ter Map; illus. by Johannes ‘Troyer. Vanguard, 1956. $2.75. 
Eight stories freely adapted from the writings of Walter Map, a twelfth century 
monk who was clerk to Henry II's household. A finely produced book which will 
bring variety into the somewhat sparse field of medieval legend and story avail- 
able for boys and girls. 


Mowat, Farley. Lost in the Barrens; drawings by Charles Geer. Little, 
1956. $3.00. 
The exciting experiences of a white boy and an Indian boy who are lost in the 
Barren Lands when they become separated from the band of Chipeweyan Eaters 
of the Deer with whom they are hunting. The boys undergo a Crusoe-like strug 
gle for survival through the cold Arctic winter, in the course of which they dis 
cover an ancient burial place of the Vikings and have the unforgettable experi 
ence of observing the migration of the caribou. 


Shuttlesworth, D. E. The Story of Rocks; illus. by Su Zan N. Swain. 
Garden City, 1956. $2.50. 
An introduction to the study of rocks and minerals, discussing the different va 
rieties, their properties and appearance, and their use and significance in the life 
of man, The carefully-drawn coloured illustrations of minerals, crystals, precious 
stones, and all kinds of rock formations, are a vital part of a book which will 
interest boys and girls in the subject, and provide invaluable help to the rock 
collector. 
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Sutcliff, Rosemary. The Shield Ring; illus. by C. Walter Hodges. Oxford, 
1956. $3.00. 
In the craggy heights of the Cumberland fells, the Norsemen held an impregnable 
stronghold against the Normans. Here, a small girl, Frytha, sought refuge after 
the Normans had burned her home. As she grew up, she helped the women 
bake and brew and spin, she scrambled over the fells, and spent long days on the 
sheep runs. This stirring story recalls Viking sagas in its homely detail of domes- 
tic and farm life, and in the indomitable fighting spirit of the Norsemen. 


Toye, William and Owen, ivon. A Picture History of Canada; illus. by 
Clarke Hutton. Watts, 1956. $3.95. 
An entertaining presentation of Canada’s history for younger boys and girls. The 
brief outline manages to follow through the main thread of Canada’s develop 
ment in a simple but stimulating way, while the striking coloured lithographs 
add greatly to the reader’s enjoyment and understanding of the text. 


Ungerer, Tomi. The Mellops Go Flying; illus. by the author. Harper, 
1957. $2.75. 
Mr. Mellop, “gentle pig and kind father,” designs an airplane, and using a sec 
ondhand motor and some boards from the attic, he and his four boys construct 
it. On their maiden flight, they run out of gas and crash painfully on a hillside. 
The resourceful Mellops, however, administer first aid to one another, repair 
the plane, and distil enough fuel alcohol from grass for the flight home. The 
amusing adventures of this unconventional family of pigs have a casual good 
humour which is matched by the deceptively simple line drawings picked out 
in soft blues and pinks. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Chicago children’s li- 
brarians: KATHRYN C. Ezeci, Evizaseru L. Kinc, HAZEL WEINSTEIN, 


Heven E. Boucu, Chairman. 











ARTICLES 
“Literary Awards, 1956.” Publishers’ Weekly, Vol. 171, No. 3 (January 21, 
1957) p. 60-66. 
A list which includes many of the major and minor adult and juvenile literary 
awards for 1956, together with bibliographic details on the winning titles. 
Rollins, Charlemae and Raymond, M. T. “Parents Can Help Johnny to 


Read.” American Childhood, Vol. 42, No. 4 (December 1956) p. 35 


- 
37: 

Ihe importance of parents’ awareness of the value of books in the child's life 
is stressed, Step by step suggestions are made to aid them in arousing children’s 












interest in books. 

Witty, Paul and Peterson, M. E. “Books for Christmas Giving and All 
Year Reading.” National Parent-Teacher, Vol. 51, No. 4 (December 
1956) p. 27-30. 
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Ninety-five briefly-annotated titles which the compilers liked best among those I 
! published in 1955 and 1956. C 
. b 
PAMPHLETS li 
i 
Dalgliesh, Alice and Duff, Annis, comps. “Aids to Choosing Books for Your A 
W Children.” Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53 Street, New York M 
ig, N. Y., 1956. Send self addressed envelope for a free copy. Quan- m 
tity orders, 50 @ $1.00. ak, 
A valuable leaflet which gives sources of reviews of children’s books, names of st; 
authoritative book lists, and titles of recommended books about children’s read- 
ing. 
As 
Markey, L. R., and others, comps. “Books Are Vacations! A Horn Book th 
Reading List. rhe Horn Book, Inc. 1956. $.75 (10¢ discount per we 
ry copy on orders of 25 or more). ize 
a “Though not intended to be definitive or ‘basic’, ‘Books Are Vacations!’ will pre bri 
< sent more opportunities for diversified pleasure reading. It includes books old ab 
od and new, with sections on nature and science, fiction, how-to-do-it, art and : 
A poetry, fantasy and fairy tale.” tee 
slike ; . ; ; ee ; : ' €ac 
Spain, F. L., ed. “Reading Without Boundaries.” The New York Public rn 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42 Street, New York 19, N. Y., 1956. $1.00. 
Essays presented to Anne Carroll Moore on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anni- te 
versary of the Inauguration of Library Service to Children at The New York ‘ 
Public Library. Cover and title page designs by Valenti Angelo. Reprinted from In) 
the Bulletin of The New York Public Library, November-December 1956. par 
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SPEAKING FRANKLY ABOUT 
THE NEW STANDARDS 


WINIFRED RAGSDALE, Children’s Librarian, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library, California. 


The new ALA standards for public library service are now available. 
Throughout the country librarians and trustees are beginning to use 
these standards to reassess local and area library service and to explore 
ways in which better service may be obtained. Children’s librarians 
and others interested in special age groups welcome the new standards 
and will study, interpret, and perhaps amplify them as a means of 
explaining the essential elements of public library service for each 
group. 

Mrs. Ragsdale describes how the standards committee of one state 
library association section on work for boys and girls has taken a 
look at state standards, as well as at the developing national stand- 
ards, to see how children’s librarians in that state can use such stand- 
ards to improve library service to children. 


In the beginning of our very pleasant association, the current Standards 
Committee of the Section for Work with Boys and Girls, California Li- 
brary Association, wondered why we had been appointed. With the Pub- 
lic Library Service Standards for California in print since 1953, with 
ALA's wonderful Public Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards already in tentative form, and with excellent state- 
ments on children’s service published by the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion and DLCYP, we felt entirely superfluous. But a series of circum- 
stances arose which sent us into immediate action. 

Early last year the Public Libraries Section of the California Library 
Association decided that too many librarians had placed their copies of 
the California Standards in remote corners of desk drawers, where they 
would be out of sight and out of mind. That Section set about to organ- 
ize as many as go discussion meetings up and down the state in order to 
bring the Standards to light again, and to obtain grass-roots opinions 
about their effectiveness. This was an opportunity for our own commit- 
tee: we would see that a spokesman for children’s work would appear at 
each of these meetings to speak loudly in behalf of standards for work 
with children. 

The results were surprising and discouraging. Far from being ready 
to listen to particulars about work with children, a number .of librarians 
in what we had fondly called our enlightened state were not even pre- 
pared to discuss general standards of library work as outlined in the 
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California Standards. We hope—and we have heard several times that 
this will happen—that the materials we distributed then will be made 
use of by the newly-awakened librarians at the appropriate times. 

Meanwhile another clear job was outlined for our Standards Com- 
mittee. Out of the small discussion groups and the several District meet- 
ings which followed them came the suggestion that the 1953 State Stand- 
ards be revised in the interest of clarity and brevity. If that should hap- 
pen, we decided, we should reexamine those Standards to see how well 
children’s work was integrated into them. Librarians and non-librarians 
reading the new California Standards sce children’s work as part of the 
entire library program, we reasoned, rather than being confronted by a 
separate statement on children’s work. Rosemary Livsey, who had been 
working on the new ALA standards, pointed out to us that some refer- 
ence to children’s work had been made more than 50 times in that docu 
ment. Accordingly, our Committee examined it minutely and checked 
every one of those references against the California Standards. We were 
able, as a result, to submit 15 suggestions to the committee who may be 
in charge of revising the 1953 California Standards, all of them specific 
references to work with children. Now we felt persons coming to a presen- 
tation of total library service would see the importance of children’s 
work in the whole. 

But we couldn't stop there, although our term of office was coming 
to an end. For administrators had often exclaimed to several of our 
members, “All right. We’re willing to install all the services you cry for. 
But how much will it cost? I can’t persuade my Board to institute what 
you ask for without talking about cold, hard cash—and you don’t have 
any figures.” Figures for the cost of services to children are practically 
non-existent; but by now the Supplement to the new ALA Standards had 
come into being, showing the 1956 cost of administering library systems. 
Our job was to expand this Supplement by providing detailed current 
costs for administering the library system’s program for children. In 
making our outline we leaned heavily upon the ALA documents already 
mentioned; and next year’s committee will surely use them and the work 
of various Children’s Library Association committees operating within 
ALA as springboards for their own activity. 

This is a report on the beginning of a piece of work done by a small 
committee in one state. But we learned two important facts. First, one 
can’t be too vocal about standards! If no one in a state or region takes the 
lead in examining and trying to implement good standards for library 
service, children’s librarians can. After all, library work with children 
flourishes as all library work flourishes, Secondly, the new ALA Standards 
should be widely used and widely publicized. They are tremendously 
stimulating and practical. And we should like to add that if the children’s 
librarians in your state or region do not have a committee on standards, 
it would be well to have one; they will have plenty to do! 
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TORONTO’S OSBORNE COLLECTION 
OF EARLY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Jupiru Sr. Joun, Librarian in charge of the Osborne Collection, Boys 
and Girls House, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 


The Osborne Collection of Early Children’s Books was presented in 1949 
to Boys and Girls House, ‘Toronto Public Libraries, by the eminent Eng- 
lish librarian Edgar Osborne. His primary purpose in making the gift 
was to pay tribute to Lillian H. Smith, the author of The Unreluctant 
Years, who developed the boys’ and girls’ libraries in Toronto and who 
has made an outstanding contribution in this field of librarianship. 


Lining the shelves in the two Victorian front rooms of the original 
Boys and Girls House are about three thousand volumes that show the 
development of children’s literature in England from the days of the 
first Queen Elizabeth to the early years of the twentieth century. From 
a little Aesop, in Latin, printed at the Plantin Press in 1566 to the first 
privately printed edition of Peter Rabbit that belonged to Beatrix Potter 
herself, there is a representative array of books that were written to give 
pleasure to children or to afford them with suitable instruction. There is 
an early edition of James Janeway’s Token for children: being an exact 
account of the conversion, holy and exemplary lives and joyful deaths of 
several young children, written for the pleasure, comfort and edification of 
Puritan children in 1671. Little books bound in their original Dutch 
flowery boards bear the imprint of the good John Newbery, and no doubt 
were first purchased at his bookshop in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Most of the writers in the first half of the nineteenth century paid 
little attention to style, plot, or characterization. Their chief motive was 
to teach a sound moral lesson, By 1848 children had grown weary of undi- 
luted moralizing. The proof of this statement may be seen in the copy of 
Berquin’s The looking-glass for the mind; or, Intellectual mirror: being 
an elegant collection of the most delightful little stories: and interesting 
tales... with seventy-four cuts, published by E. Newberry in 1800. Forty- 
eight years later, Mary Greaves, aged 13, altered the title page to read 
“The looking-glass for the mind; or unintellectual mirror: being an inele- 
gant collection of the most disagrecable silly stories and uninteresting 
tales . . . with seventy-four ugly cuts.” She was ready for the adventure 
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Edgar Osborne, donor of the three thousand volumes which were presented to Boys and Girls 
House, Toronto Public Libraries, in tribute to Lillian H. Smith. 


stories that Marryat was writing and perhaps, two years earlier, she had 
read the first translation into English of the fairy tales of Hans Andersen 
by his friend Mary Howitt or the nonsense rhymes of Edward Lear. Three 
years after Mary Greaves’ exasperated outburst, Ruskin’s King of the 
Golden River was published. 


Trends in writing and book illustration may be studied in the Osborne 
Collection and those interested in the social sciences can see reflected in 
true though diminutive form the social history of England for more than 
three hundred years. The Collection is not static for new additions are 
constantly being added to fill in the gaps and make the picture more 
complete. In accepting this amazing gift, the Toronto Public Libraries 
promised to preserve and add to the collection, to make it accessible to 
all students or interested visitors, and to publish a printed catalog. It is 
hoped that in a year’s time the catalog, which is now nearing completion, 
will make known the rare and sometimes unique holdings that we in the 
new world are privileged to possess. 
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FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
AVAILABLE IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1957 SUPPLEMENT 


Selected by the International Committee of the Children’s Library 
Association whose members are: MARIA CIMINO, ANNE JOURDAN, JAb- 
WIGA URBANOwICZ and HELEN MASTEN, Chairman. 


Czech 


Hrubin, Frantisek. Pohadka o KvétuSce a Jeji Zahradce. PIna Zvifatek, 
Ptaku, Kvétin A Nakonec Déti. Praha, Geskoslovensky spisovatel. 
1955- $3.00. 


A fairy tale in verse by a distinguished Czech poet illustrated with charming 
drawings in color by Jifi Trnka. 


Nezval, Vitézslav. Véci, kvétiny, zvifatka a lidé pro déti. Ilustroval jiti 
Trnka. Praha, Ceskoslovensky spisovatel. 1956. $2.50. 
Trnka’s drawings embellish an unusual reader in which familiar things, flowers, 


animals and vocations are described. A well printed book. 


Sladek, Josef Vaclav. Sladek tém nejmenSim, Namaloval Vaclav Karel. 
Praha, Statni nakladatelstvi détské knihy. 1953. $3.75. 


A collection of favorite poems fully illustrated in color. 


Slajer, Josef. Povidam pohadku, Vybor Ceskych lidovych pohadek pro 
nejmensi, Uspofadal a jazykové upravil Dr. Josef Slajer. Ilustroval 
Vaclav Karel. Praha, Statni nakladatelstvi détské knihy. 1955. $2.50. 


The Disobedient Kids, Smolicheck and Hansel and Gretel are among the old 
favorites included in this attractive selection for young children. 


Danish 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Alphabet. Pictures by Dagmar Starcke. K@ben- 
havn, Thaning & Appel. 1955. $1.00. Available from Gerda M. An- 
dersen. 175 East 62nd Street. New York City. 


Little verses by Hans Andersen illustrated with reproductions of fabric appliqués, 
published in honor of the 150th anniversary of his birth. 


Mathiesen, Egon. Drengen i grg@ften. ‘Tegninger og tekst af Egon Mathie- 
sen. Kébenhavn, Gyldendal. 1945. $1.00. 


A small boy’s imagination runs away with him as he sits by the wayside. 
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Dutch 
| . . ° — 
Bouhuys, Mies. Hand in hand. Prentjes van Henk Krijger. Gravenhage, 
D. A. Daamen’s Uitgeversmaatschappij. 1952. $2.50. 
| d J * 

Handsome full-page drawings on colored pages illustrate poems of childhood. 














Finnish 

Saarinen, Lily Swann. Kuka olen mina? Kertonut ja kuvittanut Lily 
Swann Saarinen. Amerikan lapsilta-myés Susan ja Eric Saaiselta- 
Suomen lapsille. Helsinki, Otava. 1956. $2.00. 

Who Am I? A translation of a beautiful American picture book about animals. 













French 
l’'Anselme, Jean. On vous I’a dit? Illustrations d’André Francois, Paris, 
Robert Delpire. 1955. $3.50. 
Francois’ characteristic and amusing drawings illustrate an original picture book 
which tells how an idea is born, whether in the mind of a poet or a little child. 






Berger, Guillaume. Mon premier grand livre. Fribourg, Editions Witte. 
1955. $7-95. Distributeur exclusif pour La France C. F. B., 5, Quai 

A de Conti, Paris VI°. 
A lively French picture dictionary, Similar to the one available in German from 





















ne 
\% Hans Witte, Freiburg. 
' 1 " 
¢ Brunhoff, Laurent de. La féte de Célesteville sera ouverte dimanche pro- 
"%, e . . y 
lee chain par Laurent de Brunhoff et le Roi Babar. Nombreuses attrac- 
: tions, promenades au fond du lac, fétes de nuit. Paris, Hachette. 
* 1954. $5.00. 7 
The adventures of Babar are continued in this gay picture book by the son of . 
Jean de Brunhoff. 
Fatio, Louise. Le Bon Lion, Images de Roger Duvoisin. Paris, Mame. 1955. 
$2.00. 
The Happy Lion is completely at home in this French translation of a favorite 
American picture book, It: 
Perrault, Charles. Le Chat Botté. Ilustré par Pierre Belvés. Paris, Flam- Ce 
marion. 1955. $.75. (Les Albums du Pére Castor.) Paper covers. 
Puss in Boots illustrated with lively drawings in color and black and white. 
Ylla. Le petit éléphant. ‘Texte de Paulette Falconnet. Mise en pages de Luc Fe 
Bouchage. Lausanne, Editions Clairefontaine. 1955. $2.50. 
Inimitable photographs taken in India tell the story of a baby elephant. 
Fig 
German 
Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline. Mit Bildern und Versen von Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Stuttgart, Bliichert. 1939. $3.00. Cloth covers. 
Madeline in the same size as the American edition. 
MA’ 
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Ch6nz, Selina. Der grosse Schnee. Bilder: Alois Carigiet. Ziirich, Schweizer 
Spiegel. 1955. $3.50. 


The adventures of Florina and Ursli are continued in this beautiful picture book 
of a snow storm in Switzerland. 


Denk, Petr. Ringelreihen. Verse und Spruche. Der tschechischen Volks- 
dichtung entnommen von Petr Denk. Deutsche Nachdichtung von 
Otto Kalina. Illustrationen von Adolf Zabransky. Prag, Artia. 1956. 
$2.50. 

Fresh drawings in crayon and ink illustrate a handsome picture book of nursery 


rhymes translated from the Czech. Distinguished for its illustration, design, and 
fine printing. 


Don Quichotte. Nacherzaéhlt von Erich Kastner. Mit elf farbigen Bildern 
und 21 Zeichnungen von Horst Lemke. Wien-Heidelberg, Carl 
Ueberreuter. 1956. $2.50. 


Spirited drawings in color and black and white illustrate a lively retelling of 
some of Don Quixote’s adventures. 


Miihlenweg, Fritz. Nuni. Die Geschichte eines langen Heimwegs bei dem 
die Sterne halfen. Mit Bildern von Elisabeth Miithlenweg. Freiburg, 
Herder. 1955. $1.85. 


Helped by the North Star a little girl returns to her home beside the murmur 
ing brook after an imaginary journey through nature’s wonders. An enchant- 
ing fantasy illustrated with line drawings which capture the mood, 


Trier, Walter. Muli das Zirkuseselchen. Stuttgart, Bliichert. n.d. $1.50. 
This gay little picture book of the adventures of a donkey requires no knowl 
edge of German for enjoyment. Available in English under the tithe Dandy in the 
Circus. 


Zimnik, Reiner. Xaver der Ringelstecher und das gelbe Ross, Herausge- 
geben von H. Oeller. Miinchen, Gebr. Parcus. 1954. $2.75. 
Line drawings illustrate a medieval tale of a young boy who wins a horse at a 
tournament, A distinguished picture book by the author-artist of Jonas der 
Angler, 


Italian 


Collodi, Carlo. Le avventure di Pinocchio. Storia di un burattino. Bo 
logna, Licinio Cappelli. n.d. $3.75. 


Pinocchio illustrated in color by Giuseppe Bacci. 


Felton, Harold W. Pecos Bill, l’'eroe del ‘Texas. Ilustrazioni di Aldren 
Auld Watson. Milano, Aldo Martello. 1952. $3.25. 


A handsome edition of Pecos Bill translated into Italian by Olga Ceretti-Borsini. 


Fiabe italiane raccolte da Italo Calvino. ‘Vorino, Einaudi. 1956. $10.00. 
This is the first full collection of folk tales rendered into Italian from oral ver 
sions in the dialects of all the regions of Italy. Two hundred tales are given, and 
the illustrations in color are reproduced from details from a thirteenth century 
manuscript of fables. A beautiful book. 
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Munari, Bruno. Nella notta buia. Milano, Giuseppe Muggiani. 1956. 
$4.00. Limited edition. 


A beautiful and poetic picture book of unusual design printed on pages of three 
colors. By following the light of a firefly shining in the night the reader finds 
adventure in the fields and in a mysterious cave. 


Norwegian 
Egner, Thorbjgrn. 1-2-3 Telle-Boka. Tegninger av Thorbjgrn Egner. Oslo, 
Mittet. n.d. $.95. Paper covers. 


A picture book which gives a feeling of the Norwegian landscape. 


Wiig, Margarethe. ABC .. . Oslo, Johan Grundt ‘Tanum., 1951. $3.00. 


An inviting reader designed for use in Lapland. Text in Norwegian and Lapp. 


Polish 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang. Uczen czarnoksi¢énika. Tt'umaczyt’a Hanna 
Januszewska. Ilustrowat’a Olga Siemaszko. Warszawa, Nasza Ksie- 
garnia. 1955. $1.50. 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice in a colorful picture book. Also available in German 
from the same publisher, 

Grimm, Wilhelm i Jakub. BaSnie. Ilustrowati Bozena Truchanowska, 
Wiestaw Majchrzak. Warszawa. Nasza Ksi¢garnia. 1956. $2.50. 


2 


oe 
1% 22 fairy tales from Grimm in a standard Polish translation by Marceli Tarna 
4 woski, Fresh water colors illustrate a large, handsome book. 
a 4 
ios Januszewska, Hanna. O smoku wawelskim. Ilustrowat Adam Kilian. War- 
szawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1954. $3.25. 
“ An old legend about the dragon whose lair was the ancient seat of Polish kings. 
Distinctive for illustrations and design. B 
Kern, Ludwik Jerzy. Pierwszy i kilka innych wierszy. Ilustrowat Henryk 
Tomaszewski. Warszawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1956. $2.00. 
Original and amusing little moral poems enhanced by fresh water colors, 
Be 


Sieroszewski, Waclaw. Dary wiatru pélnocnego. Ilustrowat Jerzy Karolak. 
Warszawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1955. $2.00. 
Gifts of the North Wind, a favorite fairy tale with new illustrations which 
capture its true flavor, 

Stowacki, Juliusz. O Janku co psom szyt buty. Hustrowal Jan Marcin Boi 
Szancer. Warszawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1954. $2.25. 
The old Polish folk tale of Johnny who cobbled shoes for the king's hounds 
Accordion pages make this a book suitable for use in exhibitions. 


REV baw) 


Russian 


Tolstoi, L. Tri medvedya. Rysunki V. Lebedeva. Moskwa, Gos Izdat Hal 


Detovai Literatury. 1956. $ .20. Paper covers. 
A beautiful picture book of The Three Bears with Goldilocks and the thre 
bears at home in a Russian forest. 
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Spanish 


Berdiales, German. Fabulario. Tercera edicién. Buenos Aires, Kapelusz. 
1933-1956. $1.25. Paper covers. 


Fables in verse for little children. 


Carrick, Valerio. El Gato-Sansén y otros cuentos. Barcelona, Juventud. 
1952. $1.00, 


Selected tales from Valery Carrick’s picture books with the author's illustrations. 


Flack, Marjorie y Kurt Wiese. Ping. Buenos Aires, Kapelusz. 1950. $1.00. 


The Story about Ping in the same format as the American edition. 


Grosso, Juan Bautista. Reir cantando. Buenos Aires, Hachette. 1954. 
$2.25. 


Simple rhymes for young children in a well-printed book. 


Veinte cuentos infantiles. Ilustrados por ninos. Buenos Aires, Guillermo 
Kraft. 1954. $3.75. 
Forty beautiful water colors by children illustrate a book of twenty tales by 
contemporary Argentine writers, 


Swedish 


Adelborg, Ottilia. Pelle Snygg och barnen i Snaskeby. Stockholm, Albert 
Bonniers. 1955. $2.10. 


An old favorite, Clean Peter, once more available in the original Swedish. 


Bertoft, Kerstin. Grénsaks-Landet. Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell. 1954. 
$2.25. 
Ville Dill sets forth in his automobile to visit his vegetable friends in the kale 
forest. Cut-paper illustrations in brilliant colors. 


Beskow, Elsa. Sagan om den lilla lilla gumman, Stockholm, Albert Bon- 
niers. 1955. $1.75. 
Elsa Beskow’s charming picture book about the wee little old woman and her 
cat in the original Swedish. 


Borrman, Stina. Nu ska vi lisa. Férsta boken av Stina Borrman, Ester 
Salminen, Frits Wigforss. Teckningar av Ingrid Vang Nyman. Stock- 
holm, Almqvist & Wiksell. 1954. $1.50. Paper covers. 

Many little pictures decorate this Swedish alphabet and word book for the first 
grade, 


Hallqvist, Britt G. ABC. Bild Stig Lindberg. Stockholm, Natur och 
Kultur. 1953. $2.00. 


Humor and original drawing enliven the pages of'a rhymed ABC book illustrated 
in color. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
STORYTELLING CENTER 


For some time the Danish American Women’s Association, under the 
leadership of Baroness Alma Dahlerup, has envisioned a Hans Christian 
Andersen storytelling center in Central Park for New York City children. 
Through the cooperation of the New York City Board of Education and 
Department of Parks, and from the contributions, often in pennies, of 
the school children of New York and Denmark, their dream was realized 
and the Center dedicated on September 18, 1956. The Center is on a 
gentle slope that leads down to Conservatory Lake where boys and girls 
sail their boats. The heroic seated figure of Andersen, with an open book 
on his knee, the work of George L. Lober, has been placed at the high 
point of this slope with trees as a bac kground and the open storytelling 
area toward the lake. 


The new Hans Christian Andersen Storytelling Center in Central Park. 





REGIONAL NEWS 


ADELINE CorriGAN, Associate Editoy 


Moop or May 


“Tis May, ’tis May, Keep Holiday.” 


So the late Ella Young, writer and story- 
teller in the great tradition, reminds us. 
May is the month of youth, love, and joy, 
of flowers, poets, and other wise people. 
Children go with their friends in May 
much as they always did, to pick blossoms, 
fly their kites, play ball or marbles o1 
hopscotch. 

May is also the month when we antici- 
pate change and vacations, and bid fare- 
well to Regional News for the summer. 
Just as we give thanks for children and 
books and the young green world, we 
wish to express gratitude before going, 
to the librarians north, south, east and 
west, whose friendly messages and+reports 
of activities brightened our Cleveland 
corner and these pages. Happy holiday! 


SPREADING THE NEWS... 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC ... The Execu- 
tive Board of the Suffolk Library Associa- 
tion sponsored a workshop on_ library 
work with children on four Thursday 
mornings in April and May. Lenetta Klein 
of the Patchogue Library was in charge 
of the program. Subjects discussed were: 
standards of book selection for children’s 
books, vacation reading clubs, story hours, 
and reference work with children. In ad 
dition there was a workshop on publicity 
under the direction of Dorothy Hyle of 
Smithtown 

K. Virginia Krick, Librarian, Roosevelt 
School, Altoona, Pa. reports that the South 
Central Pennsylvania Teen-age Library 
Conference was held in her school library 
in April. This was the fourth annual con- 
ference and proved successful. Dr. A. 
Bruce Denniston, Superintendent, Altoona 
Schools, was the main speaker and Joseph 
Ruzicka, book binder, showed slides and 
gave a demonstration of hand sewing .. . 

The Northwestern District Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association will 
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be held in Erie in May. Mrs. Auer of 
Corry Public Library will preside as presi 
dent, and Florence Smith of the Erie Pub 
lic Library staff, as secretary-treasurer . . . 

The Nathan Straus Young Adult Room 
Donnell Library Center, The New York 
Public Library, was host to Senator John 
F. Kennedy, author of Profiles in Courage, 
and to Langston Hughes and Milton Melt 
zer, co-authors of A Pictorial History of 
the Negro in America, The occasion was 
the tape-recording of two of the “Young 
Book Reviewers” programs, which are 
broadcast over WMCA every Saturday 
morning at 9:30 a.m., with Margaret C. 
Scoggin as moderator .. . Two new young 
adult librarians in the New York Public 
Library are experimenting with various 
approaches to books for teenagers, Po 
tential young readers may find their way 
to books via films or conversation, At the 
Washington Heights Branch, Joyce Cooper 
had two programs for young people. 
George Shaw, national “hop, skip, and 
jump” champion, and Joseph Yancy, well 
known coach, answered questions and told 
of their experiences in Australia at a film 
forum on the Olympic Games, On an 
other occasion, Dom Cerulli, New York 
editor of Downbeat Magazine, recounted 
the exciting history of jazz music 

An eight week pre-school Story Hour 
Program was held in the Franklin Branch 
of the East Orange, N. J. Public Library 
in March . A group of students from 
the Lavelle School for the Blind enjoyed 
a program of storytelling at the Wake- 
field Branch, N.Y.P.L. In appreciation they 
sent a letter in Braille to Mary Barrett, 
children’s librarian The Elizabeth 
MacKinstry Exhibition, a memorial ex 
hibit of drawings and studies from jour 
nals and notebooks, sculpture, painting 
and book illustration opened in the 
Central Children’s Room of N.Y.P.L. on 
April2...* 

Sally Helfman, children’s librarian and 
storyteller at the Inwood Branch, N.Y.P.L., 
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employs a variety of techniques in win- 
ning new audiences for good books. The 
film “Millions of Cats’ was shown at her 
Pre-school Picture Book Hour to a group 
which meets weekly the year around .. . 
Another program featured ‘Tom Galt, au- 
thor of Seven Days from Sunday, Mr, Galt 
gave a fascinating explanation of the ori- 
gin of the days and week, and then told 
some of the Teutonic legends of the 
gods... 

A Spring Festival exhibit of books, 
paintings and dolls was arranged in the 
children’s room of the Fordham Library 
Center, N.Y.P.L., by Shigeo Watanabe, a 
staff member from Japan .. . Neighbor- 
hood teenagers from the Inwood Branch, 
N.Y.P.L. discussed books and films about 
other countries with foreign students of 
their own age. Loretta Winkler and Edith 
O'Donnell, Young Adult Librarians, ar- 
ranged for the showing of the UNICEF 
film “Assignment Children,” starring 
Danny Kaye. After the film Rugmani 
Menon, teen-age daughter of India’s Con- 
sul General, spoke about the film and her 
native country... 


Three folk tales from Uncle Bouqui of 
Haiti by Harold Courlander have been 
recorded by Augusta Baker, Storytelling 
Specialist, and may be heard on Folk- 
ways Record No, FP 107 . . . Julia Brody, 
Children’s Specialist for the Bronx, ap- 
peared on the CBS-TV show for children, 
Hickory-Dickory, Dock, in January 

In April the Annual Festival of Books 
was presented over Station WNYC, This 
year a series of programs for children was 
planned featuring library storytellers from 
Brooklyn, New York and Queens Borough 
and the stories selected were folk tales 
from different countries. Representing 
Brooklyn were Marguerite Dodson, Re- 
gional Children’s Librarian, and Spencer 
G. Shaw, Specialist in Storytelling. Miss 
Dodson told a Chinese folk tale, “The 
Blue Rose,” and Mr. Shaw an Indian 
legend, “Waukewa’s Eagle.” Ethna 
Sheehan, Coordinator, Children’s Services, 
Queens Borough Public Library, edited an 
edition of Before I Go To Sleep, by Enid 
Blyton, and published by Little, Brown 

. Mary Elizabeth King, formerly from 
Middletown, N. Y., is now Head of the 
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Winner of the 12th Annual Children’s Book 
Award by the Child Study Association 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL 
by VIRGINIA SORENSEN 
winner of 
THE NEWBERY MEDAL 


“for the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children” 


VIRGINIA SORENSEN 
CURIOUS MISSIE 
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Children’s Department of the New Ro- 


chelle Public Library . .. 
Elizabeth Lockhart, Assistant 
nator of Children’s Services, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, and currently chair- 
man of the Children’s Section of the N, Y. 
Library Association, received a Brother- 
hood Citation from the Jewish War Vet- 


erans, Queens Village Post No. 216 for 


“Library Service beyond the call of duty, 
to parents and children in this Queens 
Village Community.” Before her new ap 
pointment, Mrs. Lockhart was children’s 
librarian at Queens Village Branch .. . 

Lyndhurst, N. J. Public Library plans 
the 1957. Summer Reading Program 
around the theme “Hobbies and _ talents 
with books to balance.” 

Young Adult Librarian, Elnora Jackson 
of the Countee Cullen Branch, N.Y.P.L., 
celebrated Negro History Week with the 
program “An Invitation to the Ballet,” 
featuring student performers from the 
Facey School of Ballet. The program cen- 
tered on Catherine Blanton’s book Hold 
Fast to Your Dream. The ballet perform- 
ers demonstrated the basic exercises that 
Blanton’s character Emmy Lou had to 
learn. In addition they did some ballet 
dances to the rhythm of American Negro 
folk music . . . A most enjoyable experi- 
ence for the four- to seven-year-olds has 
been the music appreciation course which 
the Martin Memorial Library in York, 
Pa. sponsored for six weeks. Each week 
a different musician from the York Sym- 
phony Orchestra ,brought his or her in- 
strument to the library, talked about it 
and played it for the children. The re- 
sponse was enthusiastic and the 
mothers all reported that each week was 
looked forward to with great anticipation. 
Because of the many requests the library 
plans to repeat the series next year using 
a different group of instruments . . . Dur- 
ing July and August children’s librarians 
of the Brooklyn Public Library will con- 
duct story hours in 12 of the city parks. 
The large green and gold umbrellas are 
the hallmarks of the library's program 
which last summer attracted 8770 children 
to 102 story hour sessions. Story hours will 
also be held on the lawns of branch li- 
braries and in the patio of the Central 
Building .. . 


The Newark, N. J. Public Library chil- 


most 
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Coordi- 


Make sure your 
library gets all 
these issues of 
THE HORN BOOK 
MAGAZINE: 


April: Elizabeth MacKinstry’s 
art. (Limited stock still avail- 
able) 
June: A Walter de la Mare issue 
with contributions from Pamela 
Bianco, Eleanor Farjeon, and 
Herbert Read. 
August: Newbery-Caldecott Win- 
ners’ Acceptance Speeches and 
biographies. 
Subscription: $4.50 per year 
(6 issues) 
Order from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC, 
585 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


dren’s rooms are experimenting with 
paperback books, especially easy bi-lingual 
dictionaries and books designed as intro- 
ductions to foreign languages. These are 
in demand by children from the schools 
experimenting with the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the elementary grades. 

The Children’s Department of the 
Hazelton, Pa. Public Library has a Junior 
Art Gallery where the paintings and art 
work of the public schools are on exhibit. 
Many colorful, imaginative and original 
projects have been displayed and always 
attract interest ... 

All of the children’s librarians in the 
Queens Borough Public Library have been 
involved with gathering materials for the 
Cub Scouts monthly program themes. 
Margaret Meagher, Jackson Heights 
Branch, has very attractive displays of the 
projects carried on by neighborhood Cub 
Scout groups... 


MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS... One of 
the most popular features of the new 
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Denver Public Library, opened last Octo- 
ber, is the Beatrix Potter reading carousel 
in the Children’s Library. The part of 
the building used for a Children’s Library 
was formerly an automobile agency and 
a reminder of this was a pillar in the 
center of the room, Carolyn Macartney, 
children’s librarian, transformed a_ lia- 
bility into an asset when she suggested 
using the pillar as the center column for 
a reading carousel for children under ten 
years of age. The idea was received with 
enthusiasm by the Friends of the Denver 
Public Library, who donated money for 
materials. ‘The carousel has received wide 
publicity and is so popular with the young 
readers that often every chair is taken by 
two readers while others wait their 
turn 

St. Louis helps solve the staff shortage 
problem by importing librarians, The Ex 
tension Department of the St. Louis, Mo. 
Public Library is proud of Sheila White, 
a British librarian. She has been giving 
talks about England and Scotland to grade 
classes which have been received 
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enthusiastically as they fit into the geog- 
raphy program of the schools . 

Carolyn Anderson, — teacher-librarian, 
Mt. Vernon (H.S.) Library, Mt. Vernon, 
South Dakota, has a new vertical file, a 
gift of the graduating class of 1956... 


MIDWEST ... A Doll Story Hour, well 
attended by girls and their favorite dolls 
was held in the Story Hour Room of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati on March 2. 
Chis affair tied in with the Doll Exhibit 
in the Main Children’s Room which in- 
cluded a set of the Wilder Dolls displayed 
with some of the original illustrations by 
Garth Williams for the Little House 
books; folk character dolls, and dolls from 
other countries ... 

Mieko Abe of Japan, student at the Li- 
brary School of Western Michigan Col- 
lege, was invited to Cleveland to appear as 
guest on the Roads to World Under- 
standing program in February to help in- 
terpret Japan to an audience of young 
adults. The series of programs, now in its 
twelfth year, is sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Public Library Youth Department, 
Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club, 
Council on World Affairs and the Cleve 
land Museum of Art 

Staff of the Stevenson Room for Young 
People, Cleveland Public Library, pre- 
pared a bibliography for the Junior Coun- 
cil on World Affairs’ annual United Na- 
tions Model Assembly in March. Materials 
listed were assembled and students from 
all over Greater Cleveland made the Ste 
venson Room their United Nations infor- 
mation center during the month of Feb 
ruary 

In October, the Illinois Student Librari 
ans Association became a reality. The new 
association has been actively supported by 
librarians who are interested in seeing the 
student librarians find recognition, and 
the persons privileged to sit in on the 
meetings of these young sudent librarians 
were most impressed by their intent, pur 
pose, and ability... 

In Albion, Michigan tiny tots come 
the library for a story hour, Their older 
brothers and sisters also have a story hou! 
on Saturday. Elizabeth Hayden, librarian 
says “College students assist in the stor 
hours to gain experience. This is a coop 
erative venture with the Education De 
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partment’s class in children’s literature.” 
\ Valentine contest at the Seven Cor- 
ners Branch in Minneapolis, Minn. had 
150 entries . . . “Springtime is book time, 
flower time and fun time,” was the at 
tractive theme of the Spring Book Festival 
in the children’s room of the Minneapolis 
Public Library and its branches, and 
“Faith is a fortress” was the caption of an 
exhibit during the Easter season . . . 
fhe many friends of May G. Quigley 
will be saddened to learn of her death 
on February 20. To quote from the Grand 
Rapids Herald: “Grand Rapids children 
for four decades grew up knowing and 
loving Miss Quigley, the first children’s 
librarian ever appointed by the Grand 
Rapids Public Library. To an unusual 
degree, she made her profession a crea 
tive one. She gave young library patrons 
the gift of her personal interest and un- 
derstanding as well as leading them in the 
paths of good literature. In retirement 
she continued her joyous appreciation of 
life, books and children.” The Grand 
Rapids Public Library is justly proud of 


the May G. Quigley Collection of Chil- 
dren’s Literature, established in 1954 .. . 
Frances Lynch, president of the Illinois 
Association of School Librarians, was hon 
ored at the annual Alumni Association 
Banquet of Granite City High School in 
October. Miss Lynch, a Granite City High 
School graduate and librarian at the 
school since 1933, received a certificate of 
appreciation, and a collection of books in 
the library was established in her name. 
Additional books will be presented an- 
nually by the Alumni Association and each 
volume will be appropriately marked . . . 
Kilen Strahler, children’s librarian, Col- 
linwood Branch, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, gave a talk to the staff of the Day- 
ton, Ohio Public Library in March. Her 
subject was Rudyard Kipling and she told 
the story of the Elephant’s Child .. . 
Ingr Boye, children’s librarian, High- 
land Park, Illinois translated Little O by 
Edith Unnerstad into English, and the 
book was published in March .. . 
As part of the Council Leadership Edu- 
cation School sponsored by the Depart 
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ment of Religious Education of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Greater Cincinnati, Eu- 
lalie Steinmetz Ross, Director, Work with 
Children, Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, gave a course in “Story 
Telling” for six consecutive Mondays be- 
ginning January 14, to 46 church school 
workers. At several of the lectures mem- 
bers of her staff told stories .. . 

The Youth Council of the Cleveland 
Council on Human Relations held its 
third annual all day conference on Feb- 
ruary 22, in the Cleveland Public Library 
auditorium, Human relations in the 
family, in the community, in the nation 
and in the world were the four topics 
discussed by the young people, delegates 
from public, parochial and private schools 
of greater Cleveland. A large poster featur- 
ing “Americans All” with appropriate 
book jackets formed the background for 
the discussion groups. Book lists compiled 
by the Stevenson Room and the Youth 
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Department were distributed to the par- 
ticipants .. . 

Sarah Wallace reports that in Minnea- 
polis, Minn. an idea has been suggested 
by television serials for summer story 
hours, At the Jorday Branch librarians 
read longer stories, such as Wind in the 
Willows and have continued readings, per- 
haps a half hour per day for a week at a 
time . . . Cooperating with a neighboring 
high school, the Pillsbury Branch, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. had an art exhibit of 
paintings, drawings and sculpture done 
by the students... 

Highland Park, Illinois boys and girls 
will read on a “Flying Carpet” this sum- 
mer. Each child will receive a picture of 
a carpet flying through space and as he 
reads his book he may color a cloud on 
that space. “Our children want to have 
something tangible to show for their ef- 
forts,” says Ingr Boye, their librarian .. . 

Wilmette, Illinois children will go travel- 
ing with books this summer. The World 
Traveler Reading Club was suggested by 
the Michael Murphy Company, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Travel posters throughout the 
children’s room and a ticket office where 
all reading will be checked will be in or- 
der. “Competition and awards will be dis- 
couraged,” says Mildred Jones, children’s 
librarian. “Every borrower who reads ten 
books as a member of the club will re- 
ceive an attractive sticker on his library 
card. This will make it an honor card.” 

South Bend, Indiana will have a book 
parade during the summer of 1957. They, 
too, will use the materials supplied by the 
Michael Murphy Company. Bookmarks 
with the Book Parade theme will be dis 
tributed to all school children in the city 
by children’s librarians who will visit all 
school classes before the conclusion of the 
school year . 

Marian A. Webb, former head, Chil- 
dren’s Department, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Public Library has started “Juvenile Book 
Fare,” a mimeographed publication in- 
tended for teachers and librarians, with 
reviews of children’s books, schoo] and li- 
brary projects, and exhibits, and _ letters 
from authors and artists. The price is $2.00 
for ten issues, September through June. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Webb, 
1217 West Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana... 
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FAR WEST ... At Taft Branch Library, 
Taft, California, Ellen Underwood writes 
that whenever there is an outstanding art 
or photography exhibit in the library, the 
art teachers from the elementary, junior 
high and high schools bring their classes 
to visit, to hear lectures on the exhibit, 
and encourage the students to use art 
books . . . Helen Wood, librarian, Washoe 
County Library, Reno, Nevada reports an 
expansion of the library’s Young Adult 
section .. . Kern County, California opened 
a Young Adult collection in the Mary 
Laver Home for Girls, in the Kern Gen- 
eral Hospital “campus” and Zenola Groff, 
the hospital librarian, is in charge 

Yosemite District libraries are having 
Smokey Bear Reading Clubs this summer 
with the Forest Service giving much of the 
poster material, Smokey Bear is a good 
friend to all of the children . . . There 
was a tremendous response in Kern 
County, California to the CARE Book 
program—Make Friends With Books, The 
amount raised was $800, most of it repre- 
sented savings of boys and girls, who read 
eagerly about children in other lands. 
Irene Branham, Kern County children’s 
librarian, organized the successful cam- 
paign ... 

Recently the school librarians of We- 
natchee, Washington met with Jane 
Worth, North Central Regional Children’s 
Librarian, for a book review party. Books 
under discussion were the Newbery Award 
winners from 1940 to the present. Each 
person spent three or four minutes telling 
about a particular book after which there 
Was group discussion . . . 

Eleanor F. Brown, Librarian, Deschutes 
County Library, Oregon, had her fifth 
teen-age book published by Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard in 1956. It is called Mountain 
Palomino .. . 

A Memorial Scholarship in the name 
of Winifred Walker has been established 
by the Family-School Alliance of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School of U.C.L.A. 
Chis Memorial will offer a year of gradu- 
ate work in librarianship in the children’s 
Geld... 


CANADA ... Annis Duff will speak at 
the Children’s Librarians’ Section meeting 
of the Ontario Library Association at Hart 
House, University of Toronto, May 22 .. . 
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Diana Hamilton, a New Zealander, with 
five years’ experience on the staff of the 
Timaru Public Library in that country, 
joined the staff of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Windsor Public Libraries. 
Miss Hamilton came to Canada by way 
of Europe and England where she spent 
several months travelling and working. . . 
Jean Holland of Liverpool, England, 
joined the staff of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Oshawa Public Library 

In London, Ontario the staff cooperated 
with the Kiwanis Club on publishing lists 
of books for teenagers, to be circulated 
in schools of the city and publicized in the 
local newspaper . . . In Westmount, Que- 
bec, the National Film Board took pic- 
tures of the story hour which is to be in- 
cluded in a filmstrip—‘*A Child's Day” 
Oshawa has instituted a “Saturday After- 
noon Film Hour” for small children, 
showing films from the Picture Book Pa- 
rade series .. . Windsor has an expansion 
program under way, A new children’s 
room is being added in the heart of the 
city, and administrative offices for the chil- 
dren’s department will be housed in the 
same building. The new quarters are ex- 
pected to be ready by midsummer . . 

Brandon, Manitoba, reports that their 
library recently received funds from the 
local Lions and Rotary clubs for the pur- 
chase of more books for the Children’s 
Department... 

The Advisory Committee on Children’s 
Reading of the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion has completed work on a pamphlet 
called “Good Books for Children and 
How to Find Them.” This is a very brief 
manual pointing out the value of good 
books for children and explaining to peo- 
ple living in rural Ontario how to get 
advice on book selection, how to buy, 
and how to borrow books . 


NORTHEAST ... To mark Brotherhood 
Week, the Rutland Library, Rutland, Ver- 
mont, showed the Danny Kaye UNICEF 
film, “A Trip Around the World” to its 
young people. A series of discussions for 
teen-agers in “Individual Liberty as we 
understand it in America,” was also spon 
sored, under the counsel of Father John 
Lynch, Principal of Mt, St. Joseph Acad- 
emy. The Library conducted three lead- 
ership training sessions to train a small 
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group of student leaders from Rutland th 
High School and Mt. St. Joseph Academy ch 
to plan and conduct the series of discus- m 
sions. Senior students and some juniors vis 
from both high schools came to the meet- 
ings to discuss their responsibilities as ch 
teen-agers today and as citizens tomor- St 
see a , 
From the Department of Education, for 
Boston, Massachusetts, Alice B. Howard, Me 
Consultant School and Public Libraries cus 
Work with Children and Young People, cat 
reports that she held a spring series of sub 
two-day workshops on children’s work. bra 
Subjects covered included reference, pub- R 
lic relations, storytelling, and book selec- Lib 
tion. Among the librarians who assisted says 
in the workshops were Helen Groves, Hud: exp, 
son Public Library, Hester Mitchell, [ps use 
wich Public, and Madelyn Wankmiller, two 
Worcester Public Library libr; 
Jeannette Beebe, Niantic, Connecticut r 
received a gift of twenty recordings for the lake: 
library that includes symphonies con Ins] 
ducted by Toscanini for the BBC in Lon the 
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don From Saugus Public Library, 
Saugus, Mass., Gladys Warren writes that 
her summer reading project will be based 
on page, esquire and knight attainments 
with a model castle as background motiva- 
tion... The Young People’s Department, 
Lynn, Mass. Public Library, under the 
direction of Dorothy Kyros planned a 
highly successful film series Career 
films were enthusiastically received by the 
high school students who viewed them 
in the Audio-Visual room of the Li- 
brary 

Sponsored by the Massachusetts Library 
Association, radio talks on Books and 
People are held over WBZ weekly. John 
McCarty M.C.’s the interviews with au- 
thors and book review sessions. The last 
five minutes of the ‘Thursday evening 
thirty minute program are used by mem- 
bers of the MLA to discuss some phase of 
public library service. On a February pro- 
gram, Alice B. Howard discussed the chil- 
dren’s room as a healthy influence on 
youngsters, and thereby a strong force 
against misbehavior . . . 


SOUTHEAST .. . An estimated seventy 
percent of the boys and girls enrolled in 
the city and county elementary schools in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, participate in 
the Public Library’s summer reading 
club. Emphasis is on reading for enjoy- 
ment according to Mary McNeely, Super- 
visor of Work with Children. 

In addition to the vacation reading 
club for elementary school children, the 
St. Petersburg, Florida Public Library for 
a second summer now, plans a novel club 
for junior and senior high school students. 
Members meet weekly, elect officers, dis- 
cuss books, old and new, hobbies, and va- 
cation trips, making use of books on these 
subjects. Martha Irwin is children’s li 
brarian in St. Petersburg .. . 

Ruth M. Eggleston, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Librarian, Richmond, Va. Public Library 
says that Richmond's summer program is 
expanding and that the Library plans to 
use the same reading club theme in the 
two branches, the stations, and the main 
library this year... 

laking advantage of the many new 
lakes and the great upsurge of interest 
in sport and recreation afforded by them, 
the Georgia office of Public Library Serv 
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ices is sponsoring a “Good Anglers Vaca- 
tion Reading Club” this summer, Librari- 
ans are cooperating with teachers to 
enroll all children possible before school 
closes and the clubs will continue approxi- 
mately ten weeks into the summer. The 
State Department of Education furnishes 
each child an attractive booklet which he 
uses to keep up with his reading. At the 
end of the summer those who have com- 
pleted the requirements are granted cer- 
tificates from the State Department of 
Education, Children may read from any 
books in the library collection, but, bal- 
ance in reading will be stimulated by lists 
of books on such topics as where to ga 
(travel), how to catch them (how-to-do-it), 
varieties of fish), big fish in the pond (bi- 
ography), fairy fish, the ones that got 
away (adventure and tall tales), etc. Most 
of Georgia's library systems will adapt 
the suggested theme:in a way particularly 
suitable to their own locality. There will 
be story hours in the libraries for 
children and bookmobile clubs 
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to take care of children living outside the 
service area of the headquarters _li- 
brary... 


SOUTHWEST .. . Children’s librarians of 
the Dallas Public Library had a luncheon 
in February honoring Mrs, Jessie McGaw, 
author of How Medicine Man Cured Pale- 
face Woman, winner of the Texas Insti- 
tute of Letters juvenile award. About 
forty authors, librarians, and book store 
people attended Fort Worth Young 
People’s Librarian, Betty Wilson, will co- 
operate with the Ft. Worth Children’s De- 
partment in sponsoring a Fort Worth 
Chapter of the Library Club of America 
this summer... . 

Milda Marquis of the El Paso, Texas 
Public writes: “The better Literature 
Committee of the Women’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce in El Paso, 
Texas will sponsor a “Junior Book Worm 





ing course older boys and girls 

The Children’s Department in the San 
Antonio Public Library prepared several 
reading lists, “Adventure in the Universe,” 
“Digging in the Past,” “Information 
Please,” “‘Nature-Science-Hobbies,” “Fairy 
Tales and Legends,” for children to use 
during the vacation months ahead. The 
response to these lists, and to the reading 
interest sparked by individual teachers in 
many schools is such that no formal read- 
ing program has seemed necessary at the 
main library, nor at the larger branches. 
“The problem becomes one of supplying 
enough books for reading demand, .and 
the interest continues well through the 
summer,” says Marie Perrenot of San An- 
tonio Public... 

Peggy Norrell at Dallas, Texas Public 
Library carries, in addition to the regular 
story and film program at Main Library, 
a special book review hour for junior high 
























Club” for the younger children, third school girls. r 
grade and under. They will also give a Paul Bigger joined the staff of the of 
trophy to the school having the largest Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, be 
percentage of children finishing the read- Louisiana recently . . . 
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(Teenage-Young Adult Services Division 
(Young Adult Services Division 


of the 


American Library Association 


Proposed Constitution and Bylaws 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTICLE I, Name 


The name of this organization, a division 
of the American ‘Library Association, shall 
be the (Teenage-Young Adult 

( Services Division 


(Young Adult Services 
( Division 


ARTICLE I, Object 


The object of the (Teenage-Young Adul 
( Services Division 


(Young Adult Services 
( Division 


shall be (1) the establishment of criteria 
for the selection, production, interpreta- 
tion, and use of books and non-book ma 
terials for the teenage and young adult; 
(2) the development of special services 
and programs for this group; (3) the pro- 
motion of mutual cooperation with youth- 
serving agencies, local, state, and national, 
in furthering enterprises for the welfare 
of young people. 


ArticLe Ill, Membership 


Any member of the American Library 
Association who shall elect membership in 
this Division according to the provisions 
of the American Library Association By- 
laws shall thereupon become a member 
of this Division. Honorary members shall 
be elected in accordance with the 


pro- 
visions of the Division Bylaws. 


MAY 1957 


ARTICLE IV, Meetings 


Meetings shall be held as provided for 
in the Division Bylaws. 


ARTICLE V. Management 


Sec. 1. The administration of the affairs 
of the Division shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors, 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall be 
composed of the officers of the Division, 
the retiring president, the American Li- 
brary Association councilors elected upon 
nomination of the Division, and three 
elected members at large. 

Sec. 3. Members at large shall serve for 
three years, one to be elected each year. 
Members at large shall not be eligible for 
consecutive terms. 


ArticLe VI, Officers 


Sec. 1. The officers shall be a president, 
a vice-president, who shall be president 
elect, a conference program director, and 
an executive secretary. 

Sec. 2. With the exception of the ex- 
ecutive secretary, officers shall serve for 
one year until the adjournment of the 
annual meeting at which their successors 
are elected or until such successors have 
taken office. 

Sec. 3. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of the president, the vice-president (presi- 
dent-elect) shall automatically become 
president to serve until the end of his 
elected terni. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of the vice-president, the Board of 
Directors shall have the power to fill the 
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vacancy by appointment. The person so 
appointed shall automatically succeed to 
the office of president. The Board of Di 
rectors shall have power to fill by ap 
pointment all other vacancies in office. 
Ihe persons so appointed shall serve un- 


til the next annual election, at which 
time their successors shall be elected to 
office. 
ArricLe VII, Elections 
Sec. 1. President, vice-president, confer- 


ence program director, and board mem- 
bers at large shall be elected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Division 
Bylaws. 


ArticLe VIII. Committees 


Sec. 1. Committees of the Division shall 
be authorized by the action of the Board 
of Directors. 

Sec. 2. Members of the committees shall 
be appointed by the president of the di- 
vision in accordance with the Division By- 
laws. 


ArticLe IX, Amendments 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be 
amended by a three-fourths vote of the 
members present and voting at the busi- 
ness meeting of the Division at the 
American Library Association annual con- 
ference, provided that notice of the 
amendment be published in the ALA Bul- 
letin or the official organ of the Division 
at least one month previous to the meet 
ing. 

Sec. 2, An amendment may be proposed 
by the Board of Directors, a committee 
authorized by the Board of Directors, or 
a majority vote of the members present at 
a business meeting. 

Sec. 3. Should there not be an annual 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the president of the 
(Teenage-Young Adult Services Division 
(Young Adult Services Division 
shall authorize the executive secretary to 
provide for a mail vote within a month 
following the publication of the proposed 
amendment in the ALA Bulletin or the 
official organ of the Division. Passage of 
the amendment shall require an affirma- 
tive vote of three-fourths of all ballots 
received. 
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BYLAWS 






Article I, Membership 







On nomination of the Board ol 
who has made an 





Sec. 1. 
Directors, any person 
outstanding contribution in the field of 
young people’s work may be elected to 
honorary membership in the Division by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting at the annual business meet 
ing of the Division. 

Sec. 2. Honorary 
eligible to hold office. 









members shall not be 






ARTICLE IT, Meetings 











Sec. 1. At least one business meeting 
shall be held during the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the American Library Association. 
At least one program meeting and one 
business meeting shall be held during the 






























annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. . 
Sec, 2. Program meetings shall be open ; 
to all persons interested in the work of ; 
the Division. Business meetings may _ be 
closed to all but members of the Division P 
by decision of the Board of Directors. a 
‘Sec. 3. Twenty-five members shall con 'P 
stitute a quorum. » 
th 
ArticLe If, Officers SO 
vis 
The duties of the officers shall be such Na 
as are implied by their respective titles Lil 
and such as are specified in these bylaws AL 
Sec. 1. The president shall preside ai B sey, 
all meetings of the Division and of the thi: 
Board of Directors, shall be responsibil No 
for the continuing program of the Dif Coy 
vision, shall appoint all standing anh sen, 
special committees, shall be an ex officiofl bec, 
member of all committees without the Dir¢ 
right to vote except in case of a tie. Thi Se 
president, with the approval of two-third in s 
of the Board of Directors, shall have the repr 
power to act for the Division when neces type: 
sary, without waiting for the annulf} geog; 
meeting. ship. 
Sec. 2. The vice-president shall, in the Sec 
absence of the president, perform tht who 







duties of that office. 

Sec. 3. The conference program dire 
tor shall have complete responsibility { 
such program meetings as are held by th 
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Division during the annual conference of 
the American Library Association, 

Sec. 4. The executive secretary shall be 
appointed by the executive secretary of 
the American Library Association with 
the concurrence of the Board of Directors 
of this Division and the approval of the 
American Library Association Executive 
Board. He shall serve at the pleasure of 
the executive secretary of the American Li- 


brary Association and of the ALA Ex 
ecutive Board. 
Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall 


serve as a member of the Board of Direc 
tors without vote and shall be responsible 
for the management of the Division office 
and for carrying out the directions of the 
Board of Directors. 


ArricLe IV. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. By the Midwinter Meeting, the 
president shall appoint a nominating 
committee of three for a one-year term 
to arrange for nominations of candidates 
for office to be submitted by the follow- 
ing fall. The Nominating Committee shall 
present the names of two candidates for 
each of the positions of vice-president 
(president-elect), conference program di 
rector, and one Board member at large. 

Sec, 2. Candidates for representative on 
the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be presented by the Di- 
vision Nominating Committee to the 
Nominating Committee of the American 
Library Association for inclusion on = the 
ALA ballot. Two candidates shall be pre 
sented for each Council seat for which 
this Division is requested by the ALA 
Nominating Committee to provide names. 
Councilors elected from nominees pre 
sented by the Division shall automatically 
become members of the Division Board of 
Directors with the right to vote. 

Sec. 3. Candidates shall be nominated 
in such manner as to assure as broad a 
representation as possible of different 
types and sizes of libraries, and of the 
geographic distribution of the member- 
ship. 

Sec. 4. No candidate shall be presented 
Who has not consented in writing to his 
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candidacy. No candidate shall be pre- 
sented who is not a member in good 
standing of the Division at the time of 
his nomination. 

Sec. 5. At the Midwinter business meet- 
ing of the Division any member of the 
division may present a petition signed by 
not fewer than ten members proposing 
additional nominations for the elective 
offices of the Division. 


ArticLe V. Committees 


Members of standing committees ap- 
pointed by the president of the Division 
to consider matters of the Division 
which require some continuity of atten- 
tion and membership shall be appointed 
for overlapping terms not to exceed three 
years, with possibility of reappointment 
for only one more term immediately suc- 
ceeding. 





ArticLe VI, Amendments 


Sec. 1. These Bylaws may be amended 
by a majority vote of all members pres- 
ent and voting at a business meeting of 
this Division. 

Sec. 2. These Bylaws may be amended 
by a mail vote of the membership when 
a majority of the votes returned are af- 
firmative. 


ARTICLE VII, Parliamentary Authority 


he rules contained in Robert's Rules 
of Order (Revised), in the latest available 
edition, shall govern this Division in all 
cases to which they are applicable and in 
which they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of this Division 
or of the American Library Association. 


CLA Constitution 


The proposed Constitution and Bylaws 
for CLA will be presented at Kansas City 
for discussion at the CLA Membership 
Meeting on June 24 at 10:00 a.m., and will 
be printed in the fall for action at the 
1958 midwinter or annual conference as 
the group decides. 
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books are basic! 


OF COURSE YOU WANT your library to be efficient, modern, 
attractive ... but it’s the books inside that matter. For day- 
by-dzy help in choosing the best new books, school and 
children’s librarians turn to A.L.A.’s twice-monthly Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, with its designed-for- 
you recommendations as reliable and well-formed as a new 
library fresh from the draftsman’s drawing-board. And no 
other source in the field gives complete cataloging informa- 
tion on the new books. For the same kind of help in build- 
ing the core collection, they use the new editions of the 
three Basic Book Collections. Now, A.L.A. offers them 
with any new or additional subscription to The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin . . . at special prices that 
save $4.25 on each combination. What more natural then, 
to use them together? 


the booklist and 


subscription books bulletin 


with the basic book collections 


THE Book .ist ($6) + SuBscription Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book CoLLEcTION FOR ELEMENTARY 
GRADES ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 
THE Bookuist ($6) + SuBscripTION Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book CoLLECTION FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 
THE Book ist ($6) + SuBscRIPTION Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book CoLLectTion FoR HIGH SCHOOLS ($2.75) 
you pay only $7.50 


american library association . 
: chicago 11 








CALLING ATTENTION TO 


Selected by an AYPL Committec: Marcarer Hart, Publi Library, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Grorrrey Wirson, ree Library of Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Dorotny LAwson, Indianapolis Public Library, Ind.; Chairman. 


Chapman, G. W. “An Experimen Cu r.” Harpers, Vol. 213, No 


1279 (December 1956) p. 73-7! 
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and Services 


Building the lection 


nal First iy a Book 


Jennings, F. 
Journal, 5 ‘ 1959) 
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teen-age 
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arti provocative 


Jone Phelma 
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meen a areal 
‘On the 5th doy 


How to take. © 
a trip to the r 
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“SCIENCE. STIMDIES BECOME LIVING EXPERIENCES 


nis , IN WORLD BOOK 


Explore outer space in fact, not in fiction, World Book treats all scientific studics ina 
through the fascinating article, “Space Tray stimulating style that arouses and maintains 
el”, in World Book Encyclopedia. Completely interest and—even more important—makes 
authentic, intensely gripping, it gives cre facts memorable. Even such difficult subjects 
dence to the prediction that man may actually as television and atomic energy are clearly 
reach the moon inside the next thirty years explained, casily understood. That's why 80 


Some of the students using your services now, many educators suggest World Book Encyclo 


may be among the carly lunar explorers! pedia as the source for background material 


as well as advance study. Like to see a typical 
example without obligation? Fill in the cow 
pon below and get World Book's fact-filledj 


reprint, “Earth and Star.” 


Mr. John W. Dier 
World Book 
3565, Chi 
“nd me a fre Py your new booklet é 
taining reprints of the exciting Earth and Star am 
from the 1957 edition of World Book 


World Book °* j Name 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
& V } Address 


Field Enterprises, tnc., Educational Division City 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








